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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Israel and the Middle East 


A visir to Israel is not an editorial excuse but a ape reason for 
returning to the subject of the Middle East. Though the Suez crisis 
has been moving slowly towards what may be politely called a 
solution—a lamentable, ignominious solution—the region itself 
remains a storm centre, for nothing has really been done during the 
last three months to effect a permanent calming of the troubled 
waters. The key which might open the door either to peace or 
disaster, not only for the Middle East, but for the whole world, is 
in the sovereign independent state of Israel. There is no exaggera- 
tion in this statement. The existence of Israel as a state is due to the 
action of the governments of the Great Powers less than forty years 
ago. Though there were tremendous arguments in favour of that 
action, it was yet — for a most sincere wellwisher of the Jews 
at the time to doubt its wisdom. But in history and politics it is no 
good to argue over spilt milk. Once something has been done to 
create a new situation, the statesman should consider objectively and 
practically only what the new situation requires for the present and 
the future. The past may be left to bury its own dead; our business 
should be to see that the present and future have no dead to bury. 

* * 

Unless the world’s statesmen act with wisdom and courage, the 
future will have many dead to bury in Israel and the Middle East. 
Israel is today a state containing in a narrow strip of land about 
1,700,000 population and the population is expected to increase by 
the immigration of Jews at the rate of 100,000 annually. It is 
surrounded by six sovereign independent “Arab” states which 
together contain nearly 40 million inhabitants. The Arab govern- 
ments make no concealment of the fact that they are determined 
ultimately to destroy the state of Israel by force, to drive out its 
inhabitants, and to reconquer the land for the Arab “ refugees.” 
There are three things which have prevented or can in the future 
prevent the carrying out of this determination: first, military 
efficiency of Israel and inefficiency of the Arabs; second, the dis- 
union among the Arab governments; third, a determination of the 
Great Powers to honour their international obligations towards 
Israel and to insist upon the rule of law and order in the Middle 
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East. The first two factors are at the moment of great importance. 
No one who has seen what the people and government of Israel are 
doing and the spirit which animates them can doubt their ability 
and determination to defend themselves. If efficiency, toughness, 
enthusiasm can save a people, Israel will survive. What is more 
impressive than even this will to survive, the passionate determina- 
tion to create a green and pleasant land out of a stony wilderness, 
is the spirit of the people. The visitor to Israel immediately feels 
that he has entered a country which is, like England and London 
from 1940 to 1943, beleaguered by a pitiless enemy. The people 
have no illusions about the intentions of their Arab neighbours. 
They have themselves seen only a few years ago the Syrians and 
others descend like wolves upon the fold, in the war which brought 
them independence, and destroy their farms and their homes. You 
have only to go into a kibbutz on the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
and look at its ‘“‘ war memorial” to realise the price in men’s lives 
which Israel had to pay for independence. Yet the visitor will be 
surprised to find that there is no bitterness among the Israelis against 
the Arabs or even against Nasser and the Egyptians. Everyone, 
from high officials to taxidriver or the shepherd of the kibbutz who 
wanders with his flock along the Lebanon border, will be ready to 
discuss the situation with him. The Jews, like the Greeks (both 
ancient and modern), have a passion for discussion, particularly 

litical discussion, and we must have discussed “the situation ” 
with dozens of different people all over the country, but we never 
heard a single word of anger, bitterness, or even resentment against 
their enemies. The attitude of a man in Galilee was characteristic : 
he had himself seen the extraordinary exodus of the Arabs from the 
Galilean villages, he had fought with a primitive rifle and an 
antique cannon ane Arabs armed with machine guns and a tank; 
yet his final conclusion was: “ The mistake of the Arabs here was 
that they could be made to believe anything. They were misled by 
their leaders.” 

* * 


To face one’s enemies calmly and resolutely, without anger or 
bitterness, is a source of strength. It makes the efficient, united 
Israelis militarily a very formidable foe compared today with the 
inefficient, disunited Arabs. But this kind of relative strength and 
weakness cannot be relied upon as a permanent prevention of Arab 
attack or war in the Middle East. The folly of fsa kings, and 
unstable governments, the crazy passions of crude nationalism, 
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might at any moment lead some Colonel Nasser, in Egypt or else- 
where, to gamble on a military adventure. The danger will be 
enormously increased if the Soviet government continues to arm the 
Arab rulers with modern weapons and encourage their aggressions. 
It follows that if a horrible war of Arab against Israeli is to be 
rmanently prevented and a stable peace established in the Middle 
t, it must be by international action. As we implied above in 
the first paragraph, this is a test case for international law and order, 
and therefore for the United Nations. The Great Powers are 
responsible for the creation of the state of Israel; Israel is a member 
of the United Nations; a work of immense significance for civilisa- 
tion is being accomplished by the Israelis which, if encouraged and 
developed, might be of great value to all the peoples of the Middle 
East. For the Great Powers and the United Nations to abet or 
allow a lawless attack upon Israel, or even the continuance of “~_— 
blockade, would be to endanger the future peace of the whole world. 
The dilemma is clearcut oa simple. To think that you can have 
an international system which can preserve law, order, and peace in 
Europe and the Americas, but connive at and encourage war, 
massacre, blockades, lawlessness in Egypt and Jordan, is as stupid as 
to believe that the judges and police could preserve law and order in 
Pimlico if they encouraged battle, murder, and sudden death in 
Paddington. 


No one should underestimate the difficulties in the way of 
re-establishing order and peace in the Middle East through the 
United Nations, but the task is not impossible. The first step must 
be to reverse the dangerous, unwise policies of all the governments 
who have been playing the game of power politics there. To 
speculate about the intentions and future policy of the Soviet Union 
would be a waste of time. The Soviet government will probably 
continue to stir up as much trouble as possible in the Middle East, 
as in the rest of the world. The right policy for the United States 
and the British Empire is the exact opposite, #.¢., to create conditions 
in the Middle East which will be most unfavourable for the stirring 
up of troubles. It follows that the first part of this new policy 
should be negative: both America and ourselves should give up any 
attempt to play at power politics there. For instance, the subsi a 
of Arab kings and dictators by the United States must be abandoned. 
To give King Hussein of Jordan millions of dollars or even millions 
of halfpence to bolster up his army and himself may look like a 
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short-term coup, but it is completely shortsighted. It plays 
into the communist hands by trying to play them at their own 
disastrous game. There is not the slightest assurance of stability in 
either the king or his army, and to finance them as a weapon 
against the Soviet Union is crazy as a long-term — In the 
modern world £10 million will not buy a halfpennyworth of 
“loyalty ” or gratitude from an Asiatic dictator and his subjects for 


an “ imperialist power. 
* * * * 


A negative policy is, however, not enough; a positive policy is 
United States, Britain, and France on the duty of the United 
Nations to interfere in the Middle East and actively promote law 
and order. First there is the importance of continuing and develop- 
ing the “‘ police” functions of U.N. The presence of the U.N. 
force should be used to guarantee the international rights in the 
Canal as an international waterway and in the Gulf of Akaba. The 
U.N. should actively and continually try to induce the Arab states to 
“make peace” with Israel. There is little doubt that some of these 
states, ¢.g., the Lebanon, if left to themselves, would be quite willing 
to come to a reasonable agreement with their neighbour. They 
might well be encouraged by international action. Finally, the 
possibility of reconciling the conflicting interests of nations and 
classes, of producers and consumers, in oil and oil field, in pipe lines 
and refineries, by international co-operation rather than by national 
' competition should be explored. 


But this kind. of international action is not the only way in 
which the western states could work for peace in the Middle East. 
American policy of using the vast resources and wealth of the 
United States to finance schemes of international rehabilitation or of 
the development of backward regions, though often misused in 
practice, is sound in Byer le. The misuse has been to attempt to 
combine international charity with power politics, to use Marshall 
Aid or an Eisenhower Plan, not for promoting economic prosperity 
and peace but as instruments of American national policy, as means 
of buying allies and armies in the cold war against communism. 
If President Eisenhower would use his millions of dollars for 
specific purposes of peace or economic development, instead of on 
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King Hussein’s army, he would be taking the first important step 
in defeating the Soviet policy of stirring up trouble. Take, for 
example, the extremely difficult and dangerous problem of the Arab 
refugees. It is true that an attempt has been made to deal with it 
internationally through the United Nations Relief Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and that the U.S.A. has 
contributed large sums to the Agency. But the approach to the 
problem has become completely unrealistic. The number of 
refugees in Syria, Lebanon, Gaza, and Jordan is over 900,000 and 
there is actually a natural increase in this refugee population of 
about 20,000 annually. About half the total number are children 
under fifteen years of age. Practically all the money contributed to 
the Agency e been spent upon relief and there has been no 

ent rehabilitation or resettlement. These unfortunate people 
are being used as pawns in the deadly game now being played by 
the Arab states against Israel. They are being promised repatriation 
in Israel and are encouraged to refuse any permanent alternative to 
repatriation. Whatever were the wrongs or rights of the original 
Arab exodus, repatriation, even on a very small scale, is today 
absolutely impossible. No Israeli government could consider it, for 
it could not be accomplished without chaos and disruption. What is 
required is a new and realistic approach to the whole problem. 
The existing position is so bad that no new scheme will succeed 
immediately, but a plan on the following lines, if resolutely pursued 
by the U.S.A. through the United Nations, should in the long run 
be successful because it would have on its side the logic of facts: 


(1) The pretence and promise of repatriation should be aban- 
doned on condition that Israel agrees to pay compensation 
as a contribution to the expenses of permanent rehabilitation 
and resettlement outside Israel; 

(2) The U.S.A. should contribute large sums, not for the relief, 
but for the permanent settlement of the refugees through 
such projects, already proposed, as the Jordan Valley and 
Sinai schemes. 

(3) The U.S.A. and the United Nations should offer every kind 
of inducement both to the refugees and to the Arab govern- 
ments to co-operate in this work of resettlement. 
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CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


JOHN HUTCHINSON 


On January 30, 1957, the Senate of the United States authorised the 
appointment, by Vice-President Nixon, of a bipartisan Select 
Committee of the Senate to investigate the extent to which 
“criminal or other improper practices” exist or have existed in 
labour-management relations, in employer organisations and in 
trade unions, and to determine whether any changes in Federal law 
are required to improve the present state of affairs. The Select 
Committee was appointed, a “ preliminary” appropriation of 
$350,000 made to support the work of the Committee, and hearings 
began in February with the interrogation of officials of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, representing up to a million and 
a half transport and allied workers, one of - te and most 
= unions in the world. The hearings were sensational, 
ront page news in every major newspaper in the United States. 
The union fared poorly, with a saad of witnesses alleging the 
involvement of various Teamster officials in such questionable 
activities as gambling, prostitution, political bribery, and the use of 
union funds for private purposes. This is only the be inning. 
The Committee itself is not composed predominantly of “ friends” 
of labour,’ and may be relied upon to give at least as much attention 
to the sins of the trade unions as to those of management. Since the 
Committee hearings are scheduled to last at least a year, and may 
go on for two, the seamier aspects of American trade unionism 
are in for a prolonged and highly publicised airing. There is, 
unfortunately, a great deal to tell 


* The author is in charge of trade union education for the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California at Berkeley. 3.sc.(Econ.) of the London School of 
Economics and m.a. in the University of California. Member of British Civil Service 
1938-1950. Director of Research and organiser for a clerical employees’ trade union in 
Los Angeles, 1952-1953. 

1 The Committee members are: John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas (Chairman); 
John F. Kennedy, Democrat, Massachusetts; Samuel J. Ervin, Democrat, North 
Carolina; Pat McNamara, Democrat, Michigan; Irving M. Ives, Republican, New York; 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin; Barry M Goldwater, Republican, Arizona; 
Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota. Only Kennedy and McNamara are regarded 
by the AFL-CIO as friendly. Ervin and Ives are regarded as unreliable at best. The 
rest are looked upon as unfriendly or downright pl, «een 
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CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 


The history of corruption in one section or another of the 
American labour movement is a long one.” Corrupt practices were 
not unknown in the fledgling American Federation of Labour 
during the 1880's. The bitter opposition of employers to organised 
labour after the Haymarket riots led many AFL unions to ado 
for the first time the institution of the “ walking delegate,” ie 
full-time union official who could represent the union against the 
employer without fear of economic reprisals. In order to maximise 
the tactical advantage of a full-time representative, most of the 
walking delegates were clothed with a great deal of authority by 
the unions, empowered in particular to call strikes or protest 
meetings at a moment’s notice. Most delegates were badly paid, 
and not all of them were equally honest; the sudden change from a 
position of subservience to one of real economic power was for some 
of them too great a temptation. Finding that employers were often 
prepared to pay a price for peaceful industrial relations, a number 
of delegates developed the practice of collecting “ strike insurance ” 
from employers, or levying fines on them for imaginary infractions 
of union rules. 

However, it was not until around the turn of the century, with 
the development of large-scale unionism in the construction 
industry, that corruption became an important phenomenon of the 
labour movement. The highly speculative nature of the industry 
made the exaction of tributes from employers, in return for 
undisturbed work, a relatively easy matter. In turn, not all 
employers were averse to collusive arrangements with union officials 
which disciplined the industry, fixed prices, and assured good 
incomes for both parties. The result was the development in a 
number of areas—particularly major urban centres—of personal 
trade union empires which for years successfully defied the 
resentment of the public and the attentions of the law. 

The first of these was probably in New York. From 1896 to 
1903 the New York building trades unions, and the industry, were 
in the grip of Sam Parks, president of the housesmiths’ union. 
Parks, who had been in turn a Jumberworker, a coal-heaver, a 
sailor, a railroad brakeman, and a bridgeworker before he became a 
housesmith, was a “roughneck” imported from Chicago by his 

2 There appears to be no full-scale, scholarly treatment of trade union corruption in 
existence. Probably the best book on the subject is Harold Seidman, Labor Czars-—A 
History of Labor Racketeering, New York: Liveright, 1938. Brief but accounts 
are found in Joel Seidman, Union a and Union Duties, New York: Harcourt- 

Brace, 1943; ee ag Gurfein, ‘‘ Racketeering,’’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 


New York: MacMillan, 1934; and Jack Barbash, The Practice of Unionism, New York: 
Harper, 1956. 
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employer, the George A. Fuller Construction Company, to seize 
control of the building trades unions of New York. He was very 
successful. In seven weeks he assumed control of, and reorganised 
by physical force, the weak and divided Housesmiths. Soon after- 
wards he was elected to the presidency of the New York Board of 
Building Trades, a council representing most of the building trades 
unions in the city. Parks ran both the Housesmiths and the 
Board with an iron hand. There was no democracy in either. 
What dissent or curiosity in the union Parks could not satisfy by 
patronage or bribery he stilled by violence, while not even the 
presidents of many unions affiliated with the Board were allowed to 
attend the secret meetings of the small circle of thugs who actually 
made the decisions. Meanwhile, Parks lived well. He remained 
for some years on the payroll of Fuller, which in a period of general 
turmoil in the industry from 1896 to 1903 experienced not a single 
strike. Through the acceptance of bribes and strike insurance from 
other firms Parks lived in high style on an official salary of $48 a 
week, travelled widely, decked Mrs. Parks in diamonds, became an 
important citizen, and amassed a large private fortune. Finally 
arrested in 1903 for extorting $2,000 from the Hecla Iron Works, 
he was bailed out by an ex-chief of the New York police, re-elected 
to office and voted $1,000 for defence expenses by his union. He 
beat the charge, but later the same year was sentenced to two and a 
half years in Sing Sing for a similar offence. Again the union 
voted to keep him in office and pay his salary while in jail. He 
was soon pe Bh on a certificate of reasonable doubt, in time to 
lead the annual Labour Day parade, on a white horse to symbolise 
the purity of labour, down Fifth Avenue. Arrested again in 1904 
for a further extortion, he died in Sing Sing while serving a 
two-year sentence. 


The system of collusion, extortion and violence that Parks 
developed was copied, with varying degrees of skill and success, in 
other urban centres throughout the United States. In Chicago, 
Martin B. “ Skinny’ Madden, head of the steamfitters’ union in 
that city, controlled the building industry through the Board of 
Business Agents of the Building Trades Council from 1896 to 1908. 
After him came a number of pretenders, pre-eminent among them 
“Umbrella Mike” Boyle of the electrical workers.’ Boyle con- 


trolled the electrical construction industry in Chicago until well into 


* So called because of his practice of hanging an umbrella from the counter of his 


ae A ” receive the tributes of employers. This enabled him to deny he ever 
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the twenties, collecting a personal fortune of half a million dollars 
in the process. Other union officials succeeded in establishin 

empires in the road transport, plumbing, bricklaying, baking, an 

catering trades. In San Francisco, Patrick Henry McCarthy of the 
carpenters’ union dominated the building industry as president of 
the Building Trades Council from 1898 to 1922, waxing rich on 
stolen union funds and contributions from grateful companies; he 
was finally voted out of office for acting concurrently as a paid 
lobbyist for the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. In New York, 
Robert P. Brindell, a near-illiterate Canadian docker who headed 
the Dock and Pier Carpenters Union, won control of the Building 
Trades Council at the outbreak of the first world war and made 
over two million dollars in ten years. For over a decade, beginning 
in the early thirties, Vice-President Joseph Fay of the Operating 
Engineers and Vice-President James Bove of the Labourers con- 
ducted at some profit the familiar pattern of strike insurance and 
extortion in the New York and New Jersey building trades. Nor is 
the practice extinct today. As recently as 1955 Evan Dale, a business 
agent of the Labourers who controlled all labourers’ local unions in 
Southern Illinois, was arraigned for extortion. The principal 
offence for which he was convicted was his attempt to extort 
$1,030,000—equal to 1 a cent. of the total contract price—from a 
private builder engaged in constructing an atomic energy ~- for 
the United States Government. When the builder refused to pay, 
Dale embarked upon a campaign of harassment which cost the 
government an estimated $51,000,000 above the original contract 

rice.* 

cs Meanwhile, with Prohibition came the systematic entry of 
gangsters into the labour movement. The use of hired gunmen, 
provoked largely by the violent anti-union activities of employers, 
was not new in American unions. Madden had used them in 
Chicago, as had some of his associates. Then, in New York before 
the first world war, a gangster by the name of “‘ Dopey Benny” 
Fein organised a unique and highly effective service for the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union.’ He divided the 
womens’ garment industry into territories, one to each subsidiary 
gang. The union hired the gangs for special tasks in their respec- 
tive bailiwicks, paying for services rendered according to a fixed fee 
schedule—$150 for raiding and wrecking small plants, $200 for 
breaking a limb, $600 for raiding and wrecking large stores, and 


* Annual Report of the Attorney-General of the United States (Washington: 1955), p. 125. 
5 Seidman, op. cit., pp. 46-49. 
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$600 for shooting a man in the leg or arm, or removing his ear. 
There were daily rates of $7.50 - gangster, $12 per gang leader, 
with extra per diem bonuses for operations conducted in such 
faraway garment industry centres as Cleveland and Philadelphia. 
The system was effective, but it was not characteristic. For the 
most part, corrupt activities in the labour movement before 
Prohibition were conducted by men who could at least claim to be 
trade unionists. 

The mechanics of bootlegging, the slump in law enforcement, 
and the ordinary ambition of gangsters all contributed to the 
infiltration of many unions by the underworld. Aiming = 
at road transport and the service trades, gsters played an 
important role in trade union affairs, particularly in the East and 
Midwest, during the second and third decades of the century. 
Probably the most successful invasion was conducted, principally in 
Chicago, by the late Al Capone. Through threats, violence, 
murder, and the protection of compliant unions against other gangs, 
Capone came to control an estimated two-thirds of all local unions 
in the Chicago area by 1932. In Detroit, the Purple Gang took 
over the cleaning, dyeing, and coal transport unions, and through 
their control of the plumbers’ union in that city dominated the 
building trades as a whole. In Cleveland, racketeers dominated the 
funeral business and its unions, not hesitating to break up “ rebel ” 
funerals, throwing “ non-union ”’ coffins into the streets. In New 
York and New Jersey, the painting, flour trucking, baking, fur 
trade, and motion picture operators’ unions, to name only the worst 
cases, were run from 1928 to 1937 by two celebrated “‘ hoodlums,” 
Louis “ Lepke”” Buckhalter and “Charley the Gurrah” Shapiro. 
There were many other gangsters involved, notably in the hotel 
and restaurant trades, but these were the principal figures. Virtually 
every major industrial crime in New York and New Jersey was 
attributed to them in their heyday; their joint gross income during 
the years 1932-1937 is estimated to have been about $5 million a 
year. 

In two cases the underworld actually succeeded in winnin 
control of an entire union. In 1934 Capone began to take contro 
of the Building Service Employees International Union, a major 
AFL affiliate, with headquarters in Chicago. In the same year he 
arranged for the elevation to a vice-presidency of the union, without 
the formality of an election, of George Scalise, a convicted extor- 
tioner and white slaver, and until then a professional strike-breaker. 
In 1937 the incumbent president of the international union died, 
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and Scalise was appointed by the executive board of the union— 
again under Capone’s instructions and without an election—to 
succeed him. Scalise reigned in office until 1941, when he was sent 
to jail for stealing $60,000 of the union’s funds. Also in 1934, a 
Bangster by the name of Willy Bioff joined forces with George 

rowne, a Chicago official of the International Association of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees, the largest union in the entertain- 
ment field, to extort money from the industry. With the help of 
the Capone organisation, Browne was elected without dissent to the 

esidency of the international union in the same year, appointing 

ioff as his assistant. Under the watchful eyes of Capone, who 
appointed an overseer to the union to report back on the activities 
of Browne and Bioff, the two associates went on to a highly 
successful career of extortion from theatre owners in the Midwest 
and East. In 1936 they felt strong enough to move into Holly- 
wood, where they extracted hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
motion picture studios in return for harmonious labour conditions 
and limited collective bargaining demands. Both Browne and 
Bioff were jailed in 1941 for extortion. 

However, by the end of the second world war a great change 
had taken place. All the old building trades empires had crumbled 
before the advance of municipal reform. Federal and State 
criminal prosecutions had sent off to jail all or most of the great 
underworld figures in trade unions who had escaped the bullets of 
their competitors. Many union leaders of high personal courage 
and probity had done much to purge their own unions of gangster 
elements.* The vast majority of American trade unions and trade 
union leaders had become—and remain today—free of alliances 
with the underworld. 

But the problem of corruption remained, if the details were 
generally less bizarre. A series of postwar legislative investigations 
showed the existence of pockets of corruption in a oe of 
unions, large and small, with some old underworld figures—now 
more respectable members of the community—still in positions of 
authority. In particular, the 1953 report of the New York State 
Crime Commission demonstrated beyond doubt the complete 
domination of the International Longshoremen’s Association (ILA), 


® The long list of union leaders who launched frontal attacks on strongly entrenched 
racketeers in their unions includes David miner of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers, Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Max Zaritsky of the 
Hatters, James C. Petrillo of the Musicians, and Walter Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers. Many unions, of course, were never troubled with the problem. Others, 
who had it, left it to the police and courts. 
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a 60,000-member dockers’ union on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
by racketeers. Further, the phenomenal growth since the second 
world war of negotiated health and pension funds has opened up 
an entirely new field for corrupt activities. Many of these funds, 
now involving over $7 billion a year in employer contributions, fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Taft-Hartley Act,’ section 302 of which 
requires that any fund set up after 1947 must be governed by a 
joint labour-management board of trustees. The great majority of 
these funds appear to be governed honestly and with reasonable 
efficiency. Management, however, where it has not actively con- 
nived in the plunder of welfare funds, has generally shown little 
interest in their operation, thus permitting the development of 
administrative practices not prohibited by the Act but never 
contemplated by the Congress. Worse still, the whole area of 
negotiated health and pension plans has been invaded by an army 
of insurance agents, brokers, and consultants of varied competence, 
some of whom have shown little interest in quality of service or 
integrity of operation. The result has been the bleeding of many 
welfare funds through the levying of excessive premium charges 
and brokerage fees, through hasty insurance estimates leading to 
expensive changes of policy or company, and through the rendition 
of unnecessary and expensive services. Union officials in charge of 
welfare funds, also, rarely receive the training necessary for proper 
welfare fund administration, and have often proved easy victims 
of the various mendicants in the field. But much of the abuse has 
been simple graft on the part of trade unionists, involving such 
practices as fee-splitting between brokers and union officials, the 
purchase by union officials of welfare fund policies from insurance 
companies in which they have acquired a financial interest, the 
retention of insurance company dividends for personal use, and the 
outright theft of welfare fund resources. Whatever the method, 
the misuse of welfare funds since the second world war has involved 


the loss of millions of dollars to the rightful beneficiaries of the 
funds. 


The problem of trade union corruption in the post-war years 
was serious enough for both the AFL and the CIO to take extra- 
ordinary action against it. In 1952 the AFL appointed a three-man 


7 29 U.S. Code, 186. The best recent sources on corruption in welfare fund administration 
are Welfare and Pension Plans, Interim Report of the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 83rd Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: 1954); and ibid., Final Report 
(Douglas Report), 84th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: 1956). 
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committee to investigate the issuance of local union charters “ to 
persons who had no previous connections with the trade or calling 
covered by the International union concerned.” Since racketeers 
profit ek by the cloak of legality provided by a local union 
charter, the latter are much in demand, and have often been issued 
to “ trade unionists ” with only the flimsiest of claims to legitimacy. 
As a result of the committee’s findings, two local union charters 
were revoked by parent unions, one by the Distillery Workers, the 
other by the Jewelry Workers.* Then, in 1953, the sensational 
findings of the New York State Crime Commission on the ILA led 
to the expulsion of the union from the AFL—the first time such 
action had ever been taken in American labour history on grounds 
of corruption.” In 1954 the AFL annual convention indorsed an 
Executive Council report strongly condemning corruption in 
welfare funds,” as a result of which the Executive Council of the 
AFL issued, in 1955, a series of recommendations on welfare fund 
administration." These recommendations were subsequently 
adopted by the founding convention of the AFL-CIO. 

The CIO, also, had adopted in 1951 a convention resolution 
condemning “unethical practices” in trade unions after corrupt 
practices had been discovered in a few local unions; the resolution, 
which called for prompt action against offending union officials, 
was repeated in similar form in 1952 and 1953. In 1954 the CIO 
set up a Standing Committee on Ethical Practices after the New 
York State Department of Insurance had charged five New York 
locals of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(RWDSU) with welfare fund abuses."* The Committee was 
instructed to investigate all charges of maladministration in welfare 
funds and to formulate standards for their operation. After 
extensive inquiries into CIO union practices the Committee drafted 


8 Proceedings, AFL Annual Convention, 1952, pp. 94-95. The members of the Com- 
mittee were AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, President David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, and President William McFetridge of 
the Building Service Employees International Union. 

® Proceedings, AFL Annual Convention, 1953, pp. 53-82, 364, 397-398, 486-493, 647. 

10 Proceedings, AFL Annual Convention, 1954, pp. 563-568. 

11 AFL Executive Council, Guides to the Admunistrauon of Health and Welfare Funds, 
Washington D.C., 1955. 

12 Proceedings, Annual CIO Convention, 1951, pp. 320-325; 1952, pp. 356-357; 1953, 
pp. 30-33. The CIO, due to a combination of factors—its centralist traditions, its 
industrial union structure, its youth and its stronger idealistic orientation—was much 
less troubled with corrupt practices than the AFL. 

13 [bid., 1954, pp. 431-459, 469-471. The members of the Committee were President 
Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, President J 
Curran of the National Maritime Union, and Secretary-Treasurer I. W. Abel of 
United Steelworkers of America (succeeding James G. Thimmes on his death). Arthur 
Goldberg, General Counsel of the CIO, acted as Director of the Committee. 
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an “ loyee Welfare Plan Disclosure Act” which was adopted 
by the eid convention in 1955.'* Meanwhile, four of the five 
RWDSU locals were suspended, the fifth being expelled for refusing 
to accede to suspension. ; 

By constitutional provision, convention resolution, and executive 
action the AFL-CIO, founded in December, 1955, has taken further 
steps against corrupt practices. “It is a basic principle of the 
Federation,” the new constitution states, “that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt influences. .. .” The 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO is authorised, where “ there is 
reason to believe” that any union is so affected, to conduct an 
investigation. Upon completion of the inquiry the Council may, 
if the evidence warrants it, “‘ make recommendations or give direc- 
tions” to the union concerned. If the condition remains 
unremedied, the Council may then, by a two-thirds vote of its 
twenty-seven members, suspend the union from the AFL-CIO. 
Suspension by the Council may be appealed to convention, but 
remains in force pending appeal. A simple majority vote of the 
convention decides the matter. The Executive Council of the AFL 
had power to suspend, and the Executive Board of the CIO had 
power to expel, for cause, but neither body had ever taken such 
action on grounds of corruption. 

The first AFL-CIO convention also adopted a resolution on 
welfare fund administration which closely followed the recom- 
mendations of the AFL Executive Council.“ The resolution 
recommended inter alia that no salaried union official should receive 
extra compensation for welfare fund activities; that any official 
connected with a welfare fund should be free of “ compromising 
personal ties” with agencies doing business with the fund; that any 
trustee of a fund accepting “an unethical payment” should be 
removed and legal action taken against both the giver and the 
receiver of the payment; that “the best accepted ” accounting, 
auditing, and reporting procedures should be adopted by all funds; 
that investigation and competitive bidding Fee precede the 
purchase by a welfare fund of any insurance policies; that all funds 
should provide adequate appeals procedures for union members; 
and that unions should “ encourage and develop the widest possible 
degree of active and informed interest” in their plans on the part 
of union members. The resolution went on to propose, as the CIO 
Standing Committee on Ethical Practices had done, the adoption by 


14 Ibid., 1955, p. 232. 
15 Proceedings, AFL-CIO Convention, 1955, pp. 86-89. 
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the Congress of legislation requiring “annual reports and public 
disclosure” of the financial operations of welfare funds, includin 

their transactions with insurance carriers and service agencies. It 
was further recommended that such legislation be administered “ at 
the Federal level rather than through a multiplicity of State 
agencies”; that the reporting and disclosure requirements of the 
Act “be made a function of the Federal tax power” to avoid 
dispute whether welfare funds were of an interstate or intrastate 
character; and that “criminal penalties for non-filing and false 
filing” be provided. The final section of the resolution urged the 
— ¥ State legislation to prohibit the payment of agency or 
brokerage commissions where no services are rendered; to develop 
standards to govern the size of commissions and the business 
practices of brokers and agents; to permit the development of non- 
profit, lay-sponsored th plans; and to submit welfare fund 
trustees to the same restrictions as all other trustees under State law. 

The convention adopted a second resolution on ethical practices 
which called upon all affiliated unions to take steps, includin 
constitutional changes if necessary, to effect the “ policies and ethi 
standards ” of the AFL-CIO. The full support of the federation’s 
Committee on Ethical Practices was pledged to all unions under- 
taking such action. The Committee on Ethical Practices itself, 
according to the constitution, has been set up “ to keep the Federa- 
tion free of any taint of corruption or communism. .. .”™* 
Concentrating virtually exclusively on the former, the Committee 
has played a prominent role in AFL-CIO affairs. The first report 
of the Committee to the Executive Council in February, 1956, dealt 
mainly with procedural matters, but the Committee said it would 
soon submit to President George Meany of the AFL-CIO “ certain 
information and reports” which it had received since the conven- 
tion. The Executive Council, in turn, vested “ the authority of the 
Council ” in the Committee to conduct either preliminary or formal 
investigations into charges or evidence of corrupt practices in any 
union, and to develop “ principles and guides” for adoption by the 
AFL-CIO “to implement the constitutional determination of 
the AFL-CIO that it shall be and remain free from all corrupt 
influences.” *” 

Since then the Committee has formulated four codes of 
behaviour for trade unions and trade union officials, all of which 
16 AFL-CIO Constitution, Art. XIII, s. 1 (¢d). Communism as an internal problem of the 

AFL-CIO is now almost non-existent, and the Committee on Ethical Practices does not 


appear to have paid it any real attention. 
17 AFL-CIO News, February 18, 1956. 
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have been adopted by the Executive Council. The first of these, 
adopted in August, 1956, relates to the granting of local union 
charters by international unions."* The Committee, while 
affirming the “complete authority” of each union “to prescribe 
the particular procedures governing the issuance of local union 
charters,” stated in its report to the Council that “ each autonomous 
union has the duty to see to it that the purpose of issuing local union 
charters is to promote the general welfare of workers. The con- 
stitution of the AFL-CIO makes it clear that no affiliate has the 
autonomous right to permit corrupt or unethical practices which 
endanger the name of the trade union movement.” The 
code itself, which states that a local union charter should be 
regarded as a “solemn instrument,” condemns the creation of 
“ paper locals” not functioning as genuine unions, the issuance of 
charters as “ hunting licences ” for the sole purpose of raiding other 
unions, and the issuance of charters to persons “ known to traffic in 
Jocal union charters for illicit or improper purposes.” The code 
states that the AFL-CIO and all affiliated unions “shall take 
prompt action” to prevent the distribution of such charters and to 
revoke those which have already been issued. 

The remaining three codes were approved and promulgated at 
the Executive Council’s meeting in January, 1957."° The first of 
these deals with the administration of welfare funds, hewing close 
to the recommendations of the welfare fund resolutions passed at 
the founding convention of the AFL-CIO; the principal innovation 
is the recommendation that where welfare funds are negotiated or 
administered by local unions or other subordinate organisations, the 
national or international union concerned should have the authority 
to audit such funds and to “apply remedies” where unethical 
pies occur. Since most welfare fund abuses occur at the local 
evel the point is an important one. 

The second code in this group, published under the embracing 
title of “‘ Racketeers, Crooks, Communists, Fascists,” states that no 
individual supporting “ totalitarian agencies” should hold office in 
a trade union; nor should anyone hold such office who has been 
convicted “of any crime involving moral turpitude offensive to 
trade union morality” or who is “‘commonly known” to be a 
crook or racketeer “* preying on the labour movement and its 
name for corrupt purposes, whether or not previously convicted for 
such nefarious purposes.” The code makes the point that it is “ not 


18 New York Times, August 30, 1956. 
19 Ibid., February 1, 1957. 
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within the purview or authority of a trade union to convict its 
members of a violation of statutory law,” but argues that no union 
should wait upon conviction in the courts before acting against 
unethical individuals. 

The final code in the series deals with conflicts of interest. “ It 
is too plain for extended discussion,” the code says, “that a basic 
ethical principle in the conduct of trade union affairs is that no 
responsible trade union official should have a personal financial 
interest which conflicts with the full performance of his fiduciary 
duties as a workers’ representative.” The code notes that the 
problem could be solved i the simple principle that no trade union 
official should invest in anything, but states that such a rigid 
standard would be both “unnecessary and unwise”; union 
officials should not be prevented, it says, from investing their per- 
sonal funds “in the American free enterprise system” so long as 
scrupulous care is taken to avoid actual or potential conflict of 
interest, and so long as their investments are not large enough to 
affect corporate decisions. Conflicts of interest would occur where 
the official has a personal financial interest which inhibits the full 
performance of his trade union duties; where the official has a 
“substantial business interest”’ in the enterprise with which he 
bargains collectively or in any enterprise in competition with it; and 
where the official accepts gifts of more than nominal value from an 
employer. 

The adoption of these measures has been accompanied by firm 
AFL-CIO executive action. The week of the merger itself 
witnessed a major challenge to the prestige and authority of the 
new federation.” Led by Teamster Vice-President James R. Hoffa 
of Detroit, the Eastern, Midwestern and Southern divisions of the 
union signed what was described as a “ mutual assistance ” 
with the outlawed ILA. The agreement provided for joint 
organising activities between the two unions in the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Great Lakes regions, and for a loan of $400,000 from the 
Teamsters to the ILA to help the latter pay off debts it had incurred 
fighting the old AFL. This was a serious matter. The help of 
the Teamsters, with their control over road transport, is crucial to 
most unions engaged in strike or boycott activities; some unions 
literally depend upon the Teamsters for their existence. Further, 
the huge membership of the union provides a considerable propor- 
tion of the revenue of the AFL-CIO. There was, finally, the 
knowledge that seldom—if ever—in American labour history had 


20 Ibid., December 5, 1955, et seq. 
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federation disciplinary measures been successfully applied to a major 
affiliate. But the challenge was accepted. The proposed agree- 
ment was clearly incompatible with the new AFL-CIO constitution, 
which expressly forbids the “recognition” by an AFL-CIO 
affiliate of any union expelled by either the AFL or the CIO and 
still under such penalty.** Since, also, the ILA was the cause 
célébre of the pre-merger fight against corruption in trade unions, 
the Teamster plan could not have gone unchallenged without 
serious loss of face for the AFL-CIO. President —— Meany of 
the federation announced that he would investigate the proposed 
alliance and “take whatever action the circumstances warrant, in 
accordance with the principles set forth in the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO.” After conversations between Meany and President 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters, action on the agreement was postponed 
by the union pending a meeting of its Executive Board in March, 
1956. Meany then stated that a special meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council would be called in early April to consider action 
on the agreement. At its March meeting the Teamster Executive 
Board shelved the proposed loan to the ILA, and after a further 
warning by Meany cancelled the organising agreement. No more 
has been heard of it since. 

The rebuff to the Teamsters has been followed by disciplinary 
action against three small affiliates generally believed to be heavily 
influenced by dishonest elements. All three figured prominently 
in the Senate investigation into welfare funds. One of these, the 
25,000-member Distillery Workers, was charged with corrupt 

ractices by New York State insurance authorities in 1954. After 
investigating the charges, the Douglas Committee estimated that 
various illegitimate welfare fund practices had yielded one union 
official and two shady “ associates” of his a return of some half a 
million dollars over a seven-year period. 

The welfare fund of the Laundry Workers, a union of some 
72,000 members, was examined at some len during Senate 
investigations into welfare funds.’* The Douglas Committee con- 
cluded that the broker of the union’s welfare fund had simply 
embezzled $900,000 of the fund’s resources. Further, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the union sought the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment when asked by the Committee to explain the presence of 
$573,000 of the union’s group insurance fund in a private bank 
21 AFL-CIO Constitution, Art. IV, s. 6. 

22 Douglas Report, op. cit., pp. 283-285. 
23 Op. cit., Hearings, Part 2, pp. 279-746. 
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account under his name. He has since been relieved of his post 
by the Executive Board of the union. 

The third union, the 73,000-member Allied Industrial Workers, 
shot to fame in 1955 largely through the activities of its powerful 
Chicago local.** The President of the local, Angelo Incisco, appears 
to have engaged in somewhat unusual administrative practices 
during his tenure of office. No meetings of the full local union 
membership were ever called. No reliable records of the local 
union’s business were ever kept. In particular, no attempt was 
made to obtain the permission or even post facto consent of the 
membership for Incisco’s expenditures. Some of these expenditures 
were remarkable. Mixing welfare funds indiscriminately with 
general union funds, Incisco gave himself liberal allowances to 
make trips, accompanied frequently by relations or bodyguards, to 
such varied and distant places as Puerto Rico, Haiti, Vera Cruz, 
Habana, Kingston, Caracas, the Dutch West Indies, Panama, Italy, 
Israel, France, Syria, and Turkey. Incisco justified his travels by 
stating to the Douglas Committee that “ we should get into some 
of these foreign countries, see how they are operating, and see how 
they are living in comparison with the people of this country.” An 
even more intriguing passage in the fragmentary records discovered 
by the Committee showed the following items charged to 


“Organisational Expenses : 


(Dollars) 
2 diamond dial watches and 2 diamond watch 
bands on January 25, 1952 1,050.00 
1 “ gents” diamond ring on February 7, 1952 _1,200.00 
1 “ gents” ring on April 22, 1952 1,100.00 
3 cases of whisky on leans 5, 1953 180.00 
150 billfolds for committeemen and stewards as 
Christmas gifts on December 14, 1953 918.00 
3 (money) clips on May 17, 1954 1,080.00 
1 money clip on June 1, 1954 360.00 
1 and pencil set and 2 pairs of cufflinks to. 
used as gifts on June 14, 1955 385.90 
4 pairs of links to be used as gifts 460.00 


Incisco stated that the recipients of these gifts were officials of other 
unions who had been of great help to him, and that it was his 
custom to offer gifts on nt scale as this. When asked if he had 
attempted to secure the consent of the members of his union before 
making the gift of say, the $1,200 ring, Incisco said: “ No, because 
it d me so long to get all my dues-paying members 


24 Douglas Report, op. cit., pp. 193-218. 
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together, that before I get it done, it would be out of style.” That 
such a baronial style d living should be considered inappropriate 
for a trade union official seemed to cause surprise and pain to the 
simple Incisco. This part, at least, of his performance carried some 
conviction. ‘I don’t believe,” remarked Senator Allott of Colorado 
at the conclusion of Incisco’s testimony before the Committee, “‘ that 
anything we could say or do could . . . make this man realise the 
moral significance of what he has done. . . .” 

Neither Incisco nor his local union are any longer affiliated with 
the Allied Industrial Workers, but the character of its leadership— 
particularly in New York—prompted a further investigation by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices. An investigation of 
both the Allied Industrial Workers and the Laundry Workers was 
begun in August, 1956, while the Distillery Workers were required 
to show cause why they should not be suspended forthwith from the 
federation. All three unions were the subject of exhaustive reports 
by the Committee on Ethical Practices to the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in January, 1957. As a result each of them was given 
—_ days to eliminate all corrupt influences “ or stand suspended 
and face expulsion from the AFL-CIO.” * 


These are important events. The AFL-CIO, by its actions since 
the merger, has shown its opposition to corruption in the labour 
movement to be genuine and strongly based. There can be little 
doubt that the future will see increased efforts on the part of the 
federation and the vast majority of its affiliates to rid themselves of 
men and practices which, now more than ever, are inflicting such 
+ harm on the reputation of trade unionism in the United States. 

he task will not be easy. It is, first of all, as much a matter of 
trade union standards as of criminal law. Many, if not most, of the 
activities now “er exposed by the Senate investigation—the 
holding by union officials of conflicting business interests, the use of 
union money for marginal or dubious political activities, the mani- 
pulation of welfare funds for private gain, the admission of 
convicted gangsters into trade union office, the provision of token 
services to union members by high-salaried union officials—are 
simply not criminal; nor is it at all certain that the AFL-CIO would 
welcome legislation to make all such activities subject to govern- 
mental control, since not all governments use their powers 


25 New York Times, February 6, 1957. 
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benevolently. Thus a heavy strain will be placed on the self- 
disciplinary powers of the AFL-CIO itself. The federation has 
already prescribed the standards by which such powers should be 
used. The constitution of the AFL-CIO, the resolutions passed at 
its founding convention, the codes of the Committee on Ethical 
Practices and the pronouncements of the Executive Council con- 
stitute an explicit rejection of the philosophy of business unionism 
of which so much modern trade union corruption is a natural fruit, 
and are a commitment on the part of the AFL-CIO to the older 
trade union ideas of fraternity and service. The new standards are 
unequivocal, and they are deliberately conceived. 

The problem will be enforcement. The AFL-CIO, like most 
organisations of its kind, is a confederal body. Its powers are 
delegated powers; it can do pe of consequence without the 
support of a strong majority of its affiliates; it has no constitutional 
disciplinary authority over its member unions other than suspension 
and expulsion; it has no direct authority over individual members 
of affiliated unions at all. A further problem is that while the 
existence of corrupt practices—at least those of a criminal character— 
is certainly a statistically minor phenomenon in American labour, a 
considerable number of unions are tainted to some slight extent.”* 
All AFL-CIO unions, however, are highly jealous of their inde- 
pendence, and will tend to resist any attempt by the federation to 
assume unusual authority in dealing with corruption. Except in 
the more flagrant cases, therefore, the AFL-CIO may be forced to 
confine its activities to the formulation of standards and the 
exhortation of unions to observe them. Since, in turn, some unions 
will be either reluctant or unable to impose strong discipline on 
wayward local affiliates, the process of purification is likely to be 
slow. Even where the most blatant violations of AFL-CIO 
standards take place, retaliatory action will not necessarily be auto- 
matic. The massive Teamsters are not the only large AFL-CIO 
union infected by the worst type of corrupt practices, and the 


26 Nobody knows with any accuracy the extent’ of criminal or unethical practices in the 
American labour movement. There seems to be no satisfactory way of finding out 
except by prolonged investigation. Most competent observers seem to agree that un- 
ethical ices in trade unions are no greater than in most other organisations, and that 
criminal practices are much less frequent than in many types of business organisations. 
Perhaps as good a statistic as any is the fact that with approximately the same number 
of bank employees as union officials (494,000: 480,000), in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, there were Federal indictments of forty-two bank employees and thirty- 
five union officials. Bank employees hold a slight edge, which is perhaps understand- 
able. See Annual Report of the Attorney-General of the United States (Washington: 
1955), p. 124. I am indebted to Gordon H. Cole, President of the International Labor 
Press Association, for the above comparison. 
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application of strong arse | measures against a group of the 

L-CIO’s most powerful affiliates will require a great deal of 
courage and intra-federation co-operation. There is a danger that 
the quality of justice meted out by the federation will turn out to be 
a function of size. Yet even if the sternest of reprisals are taken 
against the most powerful of unions—and given the character of 
the present leadership of the AFL-CIO they probably will be where 
pecessary—it is by no means certain that they will achieve the end 
desired. Expulsion is the final penalty of the federation, rp 
with it a political and economic ostracism most unions will do muc 
to avoid; but the example of the [LA—which has survived almost 
intact, since its expulsion from the AFL, the unwelcome attentions 
of the Federal government, the National Labour Relations Board, 
two state governments, the ublic press, several grand jury investi- 
gations and three attempts by “ 1 gr ” unions to replace it as 
the bargaining representative of the longshoremen—is_hardly 
encouraging. With all the resolution in the world, the AFL-CIO 
is unlikely to solve the problem of internal corruption with the 
dispatch it deserves. 

But with the exhaustion of trade union remedies against 
unethical and criminal practices the only recourse is the law, and 
here the situation is gloomy. Many undesirable practices, as 
already noted, are not subject to the law at present. Yet even those 
that are too frequently go unpunished; despite a recent increase in 
Federal indictments and convictions of “labour racketeers” *” it 
appears to be extraordinarily difficult to institute successful court 
actions against criminals in the ranks of labour. Federal anti- 
racketeering statutes are largely limited to extortion, a crime not 
easy to prove in court. In addition, Federal criminal jurisdiction is 
limited to crimes committed in interstate commerce—apparently a 


27 The United States Attorney-General reported in 1955 that since the advent of the Eisen- 
hower Administration there had been, under the appropriate’ Federal statutes, seventy 
indictments involving 149 union officials, leading to twenty-two convictions involving 
forty-six persons. He also reported that from 1945 to 1952 the Department of Justice 
filed only five cases involving corrupt practices in unions. These figures suggest that the 

lem, at least at the Federal level, is one of lax enforcement rather than inadequate 
ws. See Annual Report of the Attorney-General of the United States, op. cit. See 
also Warren Olney Ill, ‘Current Developments in the Battle Against Organi 
Crime,"* Department of Justice Press Release, February 24, 1955. Olney stated that 
“Two years ago there were many indications that the country was faced with what 
appeared to be a new phase in the — of organised crime. After intruding them- 
selves into the labor world with violence and corruption the molesters were using their 
wer for extortion on an increasing scale against business and industry and the Dnited 
tates Government itself. . . . It is with great satisfaction that I can report that our 
seme tee these extortioners and bribe cokers has received encouragement and support 
‘om organised labour all over the country.”’ 
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substantial limitation. As the Kefauver Report stated: ‘‘ While 
channels of interstate communication and interstate commerce may 
be used by organised criminal gangs and syndicates, their activities 
are in large measure violations of local criminal statutes . . . it is 
upon state and local prosecuting agencies, police, and courts that 

¢ major responsibility for the detection, apprehension, prosecution, 
and punishment of offenders rests.” ** 

Federal authorities have thus been driven, in most cases, to the 
prosecution of racketeers for offences other than racketeering, such 
as evasion of income tax and illegal use of the mails. State and 
local enforcement of existing statutes, moreover, seems to be some- 
thing less than exemplary. The uneven quality of local and State 

lice departments, frequent ties between racketeers and politicians, 
the fear of underworld reprisals on the part of many pros- 

ctive witnesses, and the general problem of developing fc 
definitions of racketeering acceptable to the courts—all these make 
effective opposition to racketeering a difficult task. Nor, under 
present circumstances, can the Federal government be of much 
assistance : 
“ The Federal government can do little to compel State and local governments 
to meet their law enforcement responsibilities. It cannot compel the removal 
of local law-enforcement officials who have connived in criminal operations. 
It can do nothing about the influence which gangsters and racketeerin 
elements exert upon local political organisations. It cannot correct the 
inefficiency or ineffectiveness of local law-enforcement agencies. Nor can the 
Federal government eliminate the diffusion of responsibility and the ‘ buck- 
passing’ which take place between independent law enforcement agencies 
operating in the same county or the same metropolitan area. Finally . . . the 
Federal government can do nothing about the misguided leniency of State and 
local ju ges who impose small fines or short jail sentences in racketeering 
situations. 


Since the publication of the Kefauver and American Bar 
Association reports, no important changes in Federal or State law 
relating to racketeering appear to have taken place. The continuing 
unsatisfactory condition has prompted one observer to offer the 
morbid, if somewhat exaggerated, judgment that there is “ no direct 
legal attack on racketeering.... Local ordinances are powerless to _ 
get at the operation of racketeers. So are the ordinary state laws. 

Cong., Ist sess. (Washington: 1951), p. 6. ; 
2° American Bar Association, Organized Crime and Law Enforcement, New York: The 
Grosby Press, 1952, p. 23. 
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So are the Federal laws. Under the American system of law 
enforcement and prosecution, racketeers are practically immune.” *° 

In welfare fund administration, also, the law appears to offer 
little protection at this time against abuse. The Taf -Hartley Act, 
apart from a prohibition against offering or taking bribes, prescribes 
no standards for administration and thus no penalties for -violations 
of them. The only other Federal statute of some application to 
welfare funds appears to be the Internal Revenue Code which, since 
it is primarily concerned with taxation, provides little in the way of 
positive regulation of the funds. There is, it is true, considerable 
support in the Congress for legislation which would require proper 
administrative and actuarial practices in welfare funds and provide 
criminal penalties for violation of Federal requirements, but no such 
legislation has been enacted as yet. Equally important is the 
apparent absence of any Congressional intent to regulate the 
insurance industry. The Congress, indeed, has abdicated the entire 
field of insurance regulation, leaving it specifically to the States. 
The States, in turn, Soe largely neglected the problems of crime 
and unethical practices in insurance—a condition which, according 
to the Douglas report, the insurance companies themselves have 
shown little interest in correcting.** The result is that abuses in 
welfare fund administration—most of which depend upon collusion 
between representatives of labour, management, and the insurance 
industry—are largely unregulated and unpunishable. ‘“ The logical 
conclusion,” the shoe report says, “is that . . . there is no legis- 
lation at either the Federal or State level that will adequately 
safeguard those welfare and pension funds or the equities of their 
intended beneficiaries.” *” 


It is certain that the Senate investigations will result in a major 
effort to remedy the defects in the ton. If public interest and 
indignation are sustained at their present high level for any length 
of time, there is good reason to suppose that the effort will meet 
with substantial success, probably to the great discomfort of 
organised labour. The least that can be expected is the passage of 
new laws to regulate the book-keeping and fiscal reporting practices 


8° Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem, New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1955, 
p- 189. For a proposal to increase Federal authority over criminal activities, see Rufus 
G. King, ‘* The Control of Organized Crime in America,’’ Stanford Law Review, 

1951, pp. 51-67. 

uglas Report, op. cit., pp. 57-67. 

32 Ibid, p. 68. 
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of unions and welfare funds; such legislation is now being prepared 
and, at least in the matter of welfare fund regulation, wi ‘hae the 
general support of the AFL-CIO. Other legislative proposals will 
not be so welcome. “ Right-to-work ” Acts, prohibiting union shop 
agreements in labour-management contracts, are now in effect in 
eighteen States; in the present climate of opinion the enactment of 
more such laws, striking at the heart of trade union power, is at 
least a clear and present danger. There will also be an attempt to 
enact a Federal right-to-work law which, if less likely to pass 
than individual State laws, would be a major disaster for the labour 
movement.” A number of other proposals—to regulate the internal 
vernment of unions, to prevent union officials from using union 
ds to defend themselves in courts of law, to make unions subject 
to the monopoly provisions of the anti-trust laws, to supervise the 
investment of union and welfare funds, and, perhaps most 
important, to impose severe restrictions on the political activities of 
the labour movement—have already been made. No doubt more 
will follow, and some will become the law. It is not at all certain 
that trade unionism in the United States will benefit from them. 
“We are,” a labour leader has said, “in Gethsemane.” The 
AFL-CIO does indeed have a major choice to make at this low 
point in its fortunes. The weakness of the law, of law enforcement, 
and of the AFL-CIO’s own disciplinary processes will not be 
remedied soon. For the present, at least, the federation will con- 
tinue to suffer greatly in public prestige from a condition for which 
it has only a limited responsibility and for which it is poorly 
equipped to effect a cure. It will take years of internal struggle, 
and the vigorous enforcement of eh a bag rhaps new laws, to 
purge completely the elements which have done so much harm 
to the name and purpose of trade unionism in the United States. 
Meanwhile, however, the AFL-CIO can attempt to deal with the 
problem openly, continuously, and aggressively, treating it as a 
matter of great urgency; or it can proceed quietly and cautiously, 


minimising the importance of the issue. The latter course has its 


33 5. 14 (5) of the Taft-Hartley Act, a Federal statute, permits the states to pass laws 
prohibiting union shop contracts, #.e., contracts requiring the employee to join the union 
after being hired. Union shop contracts are general practice in craft unions and wide- 

ad, in one form or another, in industrial unions. Federal law prohibits only closed 
Op contracts, i.e., contracts requiring the employee to join the union before he is 
hired. Even union shop contracts, however, add greatly to the economic power of 
trade unions and to union control over members. The union shop has no direct con- 
nection with corruption, but its abolition can weaken drastically the bargaining and 
other powers of more than any other single legislative act. 
groups will no doubt take full advantage of the present low repute of labour to press 
anti-union shop legislation. 
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appeal; no organisation likes to expose its weaknesses, and most 
American newspapers are not particularly fond of trade unions. 
There is also the argument that the problem of corruption is better 
dealt with by the labour movement itself through infiltration and 
gradual attrition rather than by expulsion and legal action—a case 
which has some support in recent experience.”* 

The AFL-CIO clearly holds the former view. It is, after all, a 
political organisation. Its primary purpose, as a federation not 
directly involved in the everyday processes of collective bargaining, 
is to protect the interests of labour in the Congress, in the State and 
local legislative bodies, and in the community at large. This is a 
vital i in a time when American unions are tending more and 
more to seek benefits for their members through political action; 
it is doubly important for a labour movement which is already 
considerably regulated by law and which has good cause to believe 
that the near future will bring powerful attempts to enact further 
regulatory—and perhaps punitive—legislation. The fate of such 
legislation will be influenced by public opinion, which in turn will 
be affected by the behaviour of the AFL-CIO. Silence—or even 
modesty—on the part of the federation regarding its own policies 
and actions against corruption, and any trade union obstruction of 
the legitimate inquiries of the Senate Committee, will help to foster 
a strong public image of a labour movement riddled with racketeers 
and parasites. Accordingly the AFL-CIO, while properly warning 
against the use of legislative investigations as a club to beat labour, 
has given official indorsement to any legislative committee “ seeking 


34 The survival of the ILA has already been mentioned. Among Communist-led or pro- 
Communist unions expelled from the CIO, the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen's Union led by Harry Bridges has weathered the storm. The Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, reported at various times to be on the verge of surrender to the 
Teamsters, still survive. On the other hand, the United Electrical Workers (UE) have 
been practically decimated by the International Union of Electrical Workers (IUE), 
chartered by the CIO after the expulsion of the UE, under James B. Carey. It should 
be noted that this was the only case of a new union being chartered by the CIO to take 
over an expelled union; the expelled Marine Cooks and Stewards were beaten later by a 
new union chartered by the AFL and supported by the ex-AFL Seafarers’ International 
Union under Harry Lundeberg. Several other ex-ClO unions, such as the Fur Workers, 
the Food and Tobacco Workers, the United Public Workers, the United Office and 
Professional _ Workers, and the American Communications Association, eke out a 
marginal existence or have disappeared altogether. The evidence may only suggest, of 
course, that it is easier to take on and defeat a union led by Communists than one led 
by racketeers. The International Brotherhood of Longshoremen, chartered by the AFL 
to fight the ILA, has lost three hard-fought elections against the enemy; its pros of 
victory seem dimmer now than at the beginning. There have been, iio, some 
recent signs that the AFL-CIO, while holding to a policy of vigorous and open attack 
on corrupt practices, is now inclined to help honest trade unionists overthrow corrupt 


leaders from within wherever possible, i i j th 
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fairly and objectively ” to keep trade unions or any other organi 
tions free from corruption.** The deliberations of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, the promulgation of the codes, the arraignment 
of suspect unions, the discharge of federation employees found 
guilty of corrupt behaviour, the suspension of President Dave Beck 
of the Teamsters from the Executive Council of the federation,** 
and the opinions of President Meany and other prominent leaders 
of the AFL-CIO on corrupt practices have all been given the widest 

ublicity. But the real test See ahead. As the tragic story unfolds 
ores the Senate Committee, the AFL-CIO will be judged by the 
actions it takes against those who violate its standards. There can 
be no doubt that the path of honour will impose an enormous strain 
on the sinews of the federation, perhaps upon its ability to survive. 
The ordeal begins. 


35 New York Times, January 29, 1957. 
36 Ibid., March 30, 1957. 
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INDIA AFTER TEN YEARS 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS, 


Tue publication of an excellent study of Parliament in India’ 
reminds us that the four countries of Asia which achieved 
independence in 1947—India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon—have 
now completed ten years of their history as independent countries. 
There can be no doubt, even on a superficial view, that India has 
been the most successful. Pakistan had by far the most difficult 
task and its initial organisation was a miracle of improvisation— 
for which Chaudhri Mohamed Ali was mainly responsible—but it 
suffered severely by the death of M. A. Jinnah and the assassination 
of Liaquat Ali Khan. It has at last attained a constitution, and 
in H. S$. Suhrawardy it has an able and experienced statesman: but 
the break-up of the original Muslim League has left both East and 
West Pakistan to tortuous group politics, and it is still far from 
its first general election. Burma is now running more smoothly 
as its young men have gained experience, but it still suffers from the 
too rapid leap to A semencMa which the Rangoon graduates 
insisted on taking in 1947, and its Government has never had 
control of the whole of its territory. Ceylon, whose task was com- 
paratively simple and which did very well for its first five years, 
suffered severely by the death of D. S. Senanayake, and turned up 
its sillier side in 1956. The real left wing, the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party, has able leaders but is unfortunately the prisoner of 
its ideological past. Because it was founded in the thirties it thinks 
it is Marxist and claims affiliation with the Fourth International, 
though in fact it talks plain social democracy. Hence, when the 
electors wanted to get rid of the United National Party they had to 
turn to S.W.R.D.—Bandaranaike’s miscellaneous group. 

India had advantages which Pakistan and Burma did not possess. 
Justice will probably not be done to the Indian civil service and 
the other joint services until the memories of Congress agitation 
have faded. In spite of the immense difi culties of the fost ten 
years of British rule, India was well governed by increasingly 
Indianised services, and in 1947 the Congress took over an excellent 
administrative machine. Since it lost few of its able personnel to 
* The author has been Master, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, since 1954; Reader in English 


Law, University of London, 1930-1940; Principal, Ce iversi 940- ; 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Ceylon, 1942-1955, 


" Parliament in India by W. H. Morris- Prof +s we 
tions in the University of Durham 
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Pakistan but did lose three provinces and two halves, there was 
ample material to replace the comparatively few expatriate officers. 
The organisation of the Congress in depth and its long period of 
highly organised non-co-operation had given its leaders, even of 
the second rank, political experience which could easily be turned 
to more constructive purposes. Moreover the principal leaders were 
not politicians on the make but persons whose patriotism had been 
tested in the fire. Independence gave them a flush of enthusiasm 
which ten years’ experience has still not extinguished. Through 
the influence of Mahatma Gandhi they had genuine mass support, 
whereas the Muslim League consisted of a comparatively small 
group of educated Indians whose only appeal to the masses was 
the brotherhood of Islam, an appeal which became weak when 
once Pakistan was established as a Muslim country, Jinnah and 
Liaquat were dead, and the lesser men began quarrelling about 

laces. Above all, India has had firm and able leadership from 
sexe Nehru. One hesitates to say so, but it probably gained 
from Gandhi’s death at the height of his glory. His influence 
might have kept down some of the corruption and place-seeking 
that is now beginning to appear in some of the Congress outposts. 
On the other inal he was lacking in the plain common sense 
which is needed for practical politics—indeed that was part of his 
mastery—and had he shared the leadership with Nehru there would 
probably have been confusion and perhaps some division of the 
ranks of the Congress. 

It is difficult, even now, to pass judgment on Lord Mountbatten’s 
transfer of power. His theatrical ways, oddly enough, convinced 
the Congress of his (and Britain’s) sincerity and gave him unex- 
pected popularity among the masses—how professional republicans 
do love a monarch!—but his name is mud in Pakistan, perhaps 
rather unfairly. The administrative machine was threatening to 
break down, and Jinnah was too obstinate to work in harness with 
the Congress, while his authority was too great to enable the more 
amenable Muslims like Liaquat, Ghulam Mohamed, Nishtar, and 
Chaudhri Mohamed Ali to Tension in a coalition. Moreover the 
major blunder, the Punjab boundary, was not Lord Mountbatten’s 
but Lord Radcliffe’s. It is difficult to believe, however, that a less 
impetuous Viceroy could not have held on for another six months, 
until the Punjab and Bengal were ee Pakistan organised 
enough to maintain law and order, the problems of Hyderabad and 
Kashmir settled, and the Hindus and Muslims on both sides of the 
new border accustomed to partition. Those six months might have 
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made all the difference to sixteen million refugees, not to mention 
the thousands who died or were abducted. 

If the Mountbatten hustle was a mistake, however, it affected 
Pakistan more than India, though India’s social and economic 
development will necessarily be hindered so long as the Kashmir 
problem remains unsolved. Nehru suffers more than most 
politicians from the tyranny of the cable, the process which compels 
us to read a sub-editor’s selections from a reporter’s selections from 
a political speech. I remember a speech of Nehru’s which, read 
in Dawn, looked quite stupid, but which looked quite excellent 
when the fuller report of The Statesman arrived in Karachi later 
in the day; and Karachi prints more than London prints. Nehru 
does tend to lecture, but he lectures his own people as much as he 
lectures lesser breeds west of Suez; and sometimes they are very 
good lectures. Nor should everything said or done on behalf of 
the Government of India be attributed to him. He has a very 
heavy job, and the process of blaming the man at the top is 
American, due to the fact that the United States followed the cult 
of the individual before Stalin was born. Krishna Menon’s bad 
manners are not Nehru’s but his own. Nor should the case made 
for India over Kashmir, before the Security Council, be regarded 
as Nehru’s, or even Krishna Menon’s. It was quite obviously a 
brief prepared by a junior accustomed to litigation. A more skilled 
advocate would have selected from it the few and simple arguments 
which were likely to have weight, and would have left out the 
trivial and sometimes contradictory debating points. Nehru’s own 
case on Kashmir is quite clear and quite good. The Maharaja of 
Kashmir, like the Nizam of Hyderabad, was trying to hold on to 
his prerogatives during a period when triumphant nationalism was 
sweeping the sub-continent and demanding democracy in the 
States as well as in British India. He therefore hesitated either to 
accept the Indian Government’s broad hint that he should accede 
to Pakistan or to take the politically more dangerous step of 
acceding to India. His Muslim subjects becoming impatient and 
rebellious, there were rumours on the frontier that they were being 
oppressed; and the tribesmen poured in, no doubt with the con- 
nivance of the Frontier and Punjab Governments, to defend Islam 
against the infidel. The Maharaja, in a panic, asked for Indian 
aid, which was refused on Lord Mountbatten’s advice unless it was 
made lawful by accession to India. The accession was then accepted 
subject to consultation with the people of Kashmir when the raiders 
were expelled. They never were expelled, because when it appeared 
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likely that Indian troops would clear what is now called Azad 
Kashmir Pakistani troops were sent in—possibly in November, 
1947, but certainly before May, 1948. India’s case is that the Indian 
occupation of Kashmir was lawful because it followed accession, 
while the Pakistani occupation of part of Kashmir was an unlawful 
occupation of what had become, temporarily at least, Indian 
territory. While Nehru has been willing to compromise he has at 
all times insisted that the status of the two countries in relation to 
Kashmir is quite different. 

Pakistan also has a case, though it is probable that Nehru has 
understood it as little as the Pakistanis have understood his. 
Perhaps, therefore, he is wrong to insist upon his point so 
obstinately, though he thinks he is defending the rule of law 
against the rule of force. He is not helped by Krishna Menon’s 
special pleading (which in fact weakened a good case), nor by the 
inaccurate and tendentious statements of some of his official 
propagandists. There are, too, other factors. I do not believe that 
much can be made of the fact that he is by origin a Kashmiri 
Brahmin. Nor do I believe (though the Pakistanis certainly do) 
that his object is to weaken Pakistan in order to absorb it into a 
reunited India. There are no doubt people in India who have that 
object, but there is no evidence that Nehru is one of them. On the 
other hand, he has no sympathy with a state which claims to be 
founded on religious premises, and he did not think that Jinnah 
was a shorter. religious man; he exaggerates that foundation 
by calling Pakistan a “theocracy,” which it is not. He has also 
been misled by his advisers into asserting that the Pakistan con- 
stitution incorporates Kashmir as Pakistani territory. It does not, 
though it does include Chitral and, by implication, Junagadh. His 
case is weakened by the Indian Government’s refusal to recognise 
Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan, and by the “ police action” in 
Hyderabad. Moreover, he has consistently supported a minority 
Government in Kashmir which keeps itself in power (with Indian 
assistance) by undemocratic means. He cannot really believe that 
the Kashmir Constituent Assembly represented the people or that its 
acceptance of accession to India is the consultation with the people 
for which the Government of India so properly stipulated in 1947. 

Nevertheless he has a case, and it rests fundamentally on a point 
of law which could without great difficulty be settled by the 
International Court or any other judicial tribunal, that India is 
lawfully in occupation of Kashmir territory and Pakistan is in 
unlawful occupation of Azad Kashmir, so that if Pakistan wants a 
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plebiscite its first step should be to withdraw its troops. Pakistan 
also has a case founded on different premises which could equally 
be put before a court. This is the sort of problem which might 
have been settled by judicial decision because both countries accept 
the principle of the rule of law, while as the event — it could 
not be settled by conciliation and arbitration. Nehru’s objection 
to American military aid to Pakistan seems superficially to be 
irrelevant and was therefore generally regarded as a mere excuse 
for not having a plebiscite. The fact is, however, that India still 
fears that if Pakistan were strong enough it would decide the issue 
of Kashmir by force. The Pakistan scheme of defence perhaps 
encourages this view in a mind grown suspicious aften ten years of 
neighbourly difficulties. It seems to have been assumed that air 

wer renders impossible the defence of the frontier by forces 
in the Khyber Pass, which is still the invasion route; but troops 
stationed in the plains are also stationed behind the frontier of 
Azad Kashmir. Nor is it unlikely that there are troops stationed 
near the Indian frontier, for Indo-Pakistan relations are governed 
by the distrust arising out of ten years of conflict over Kashmir 
and Indus water. 

There is, too, another point arising out of India’s “ neutralist ” 
policy. This also has had a bad press, but it arises out of an 
assessment of probabilities in respect of which it is difficult to be 
dogmatic. The Americans have decided, and they may be right, 
that Soviet communism is fundamentally aggressive and that it can 
be contained only by a ring of bases and military pacts from 
Norway to Peshawar. Nehru’s view appears to be that such a ring 
is in itself an encouragement to aggression by making the Russians 
fear western ogg He regards the cold war as an American 
— as well as a Soviet product. He fears that if both sides 

ave nuclear bombs somebody some day will drop one. Pakistan, 
by joining SEATO and the Baghdad Pact and taking American 
aid has extended the cold war to India’s frontiers and encouraged 
an attack through and over the Khyber. To allow Kashmir to 
accede to Pakistan would be to extend the area of danger. It is 
possible to believe India to be wrong but not possible to prove it 
wrong, for the premises must be mere estimates of probability. 
The West prefers to gamble with bombs and India prefers to 
gamble without them, and gambling without them is cheaper. 
The odds may be against India, but at least it is a fair gamble. 

The success of India since 1947 ought, however, to be judged 
not by its failure to solve the Kashmir problem but by the success 
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of its parliamentary institutions, which Professor Morris-Jones 
describes. It has now held two general elections under a highly 
complex federal constitution. It is possible that the less reputable 
methods of winning elections, which are well known in Pakistan 
and Ceylon and a. te even better known in Kashmir, are being 
learned in India: corruption begins to tell in the third election. 
There can be no doubt, however, that so far as the central organisa- 
tion of the Congress is concerned the elections have been entirely 
fair; and this, with an electorate which is largely illiterate, is no 
mean achievement. There have been other difficulties arising out 
of the heterogeneous character of the population, and no doubt we 
shall hear more about them when the communist Government of 
Kerala gets going. We may hear more of them after the general 
election of 1962, when even in the most favourable circumstances 
the Congress is likely to lose three or four other States. The 
foundation of success so far has been the predominance of the 
Congress both at the Centre and in the States. This has enabled 
the Congress to keep control of the States, to work by common 
action the complex and intricate constitution which the Con- 
stituent Assembly foisted on the country and, where difficulties have 
arisen, to secure without difficulty the necessary constitutional amend- 
ments. Particularly impressive has been its success in suppressing the 
Princes and reorganising the States on linguistic lines, though there 
is a great deal to be said for Nehru’s dislike of linguistic sectionalism. 
How long this hegemony of the Congress continues depends 
‘me upon Nehru himself. In any case the Congress will probably 
ve lost four or five States by 1962. In large measure, however, 
the strength of the Congress lies in Nehru himself. He has great 
electoral appeal, and he gives such strength to the High Command 
that it is usually able to settle by ukase the personal squabbles that 
so often break out at lower party levels. When he disappears from 
active politics—and ten years in so difficult a post as his is a long 
time even for so hardy and active a man—the chances of the 
Congress breaking up into factions, as the Muslim League has 
already done, are considerable. On the other hand, the long period 
of Congress rule has been of great advantage to India. Not only 
has the country had a consistent and, generally, a sensible policy, 
but also the electorate has got used to thinking in national terms, 
while the most difficult part of constitution-making, the formation 
of an Opposition, is rat on its way. In a democracy one-party 
rule must lead to two-party rule. There is now more than a reason- 
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and that when the Congress falls there will be an Opposition ready 
to take over. One could not have said that ten years ago, when a 
Balkanisation of India seemed more than likely. Nor need there 
be any great fear of communism so long as the possibility of two- 
party government remains. The Malayalees were always difficult 
ple and the loss of Kerala was not unexpected. It is encouraging 
that Andhra, which was expected to go communist after the 
incorporation of a large part of Hyderabad, has not done so. 

The economic pw does, however, cause some disquiet. It 
is of course Congress doctrine that economic development was 
retarded by British rule and so all Indian politicians tend to be 
over-optimistic. Moreover, there is an enthusiasm for “ planning ” 
which in Europe has tended to wane, not because there is anything 
wrong with the theory but because we have sometimes taken a 
look at our would-be “ planners.” In India a national plan has 
to be built up out of regional plans, which have as much relation 
to reality as science-fiction has to science. Even a Planning Com- 
mission of super-men, however, dare not reject all the brig t ideas 
because there is no money to finance them. The National Planning 
Commission does not consist of super-men although, as Professor 
Morris-Jones points out, it is beginning to look like a super-Cabinet. 
There is a real risk of inflation through excessive optimism, and 
therefore some risk of political disturbance through economic 
distress. It is still true not only that money makes money but 
also that to make money one must first get money. The great 
risk is that the banking institutions will be required to make mone 
by faking credit. In spite of Keynes, there is still a lot to be said, 
at least by those who are not professional economists, for the 
old nonconformist virtue of saving up, and India’s population has 
Not at present much to save. 

This is an essay and not a review, but I ought not to end with- 
out expressing appreciation of Professor Morris-Jones’ industry, 
accuracy, and fair-mindedness. In the early pages of the book I 
thought I detected a rather soapy tendency not uncommon among 
those who go to Asia with the intention of being nice to everybody; 
but as he warms up he gives what, I am sure, most Indians 
themselves would most appreciate, a fair and accurate appraisal 
without muffling criticisms where they seem justified. The result 
is, of course, generally favourable to the Congress effort. Some 
Indian ought to amuse himself by collecting the material produced 
in England during the thirties. He might begin with a collection 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s speeches. 
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Apvutt education in England is in a condition of change. No 
doubt it always was; but whereas there have been long periods in 
the last hundred and fifty years when trends were clear and 
particular institutions dominant, the post-war decade has not been 
one of them. In the early part of the nineteenth century the Adult 
Schools were active in the task of reducing adult illiteracy. A 
neration later the Mechanics Institutes were at the height of their 
influence and prestige. From the 1870s until 1900 the university 
extension movement held the field, and for forty years after the 
launching of R. H. Tawney’s first tutorial classes there was no 
—o- what was the main force: it was the partnership of the 
orkers’ Educational Association and the universities, inspired by 
the notion of “education for social and industrial emancipation.” 
But in the second half of the twentieth century the picture is more 
confused and the prospect uncertain, not least in regard to the forms 
of work hitherto most purposeful and assured. 
Something can be learned from statistics; and since the lar 
— mark appears to hang over the future of the W.E.A., the 
gures relating to various aspects of its condition may be considered 
first. At first sight the position is reassuring: in terms of branches, 
members, classes and students the Association is stronger than at 
any time before 1939, when its place as the dominant institution 
in British adult education was unchallenged and apparently 
unchallengeable. In all except one of these respects, however, it is 
weaker than it was a decade ago. The number of branches is a 
little higher than in the late forties, although a little less than in 
the early fifties; but the number of branch and district members, 
perhaps the acid test of the strength of the Association as a 
voluntary body, is 25 per cent. less than in the year of 
1946-1947, when it exceeded forty-five thousand. The fall, more- 
over, has been uninterrupted year by year, except for a small 
improvement in 1954-1955 which was more than offset in the 
following year. In regard to classes and students the peak session 
® The author is Professor of Adult Education and Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Leeds; Visiting Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, 1954-1955. 
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came a little later, in 1948-1949, after a rapid recovery from the 
trough reached early in the war. In that year there were more 
than a hundred and ten thousand students in over six thousand 
classes provided or organised by the Association—many more than 
in any pre-war year. By the middle fifties, however, there were 
almost a thousand fewer classes and nearly twenty thousand 
fewer students, although there were signs of stabilisation after five 
years of uninterrupted decline—decline which was marked before 
the freezing of Ministry of Education grants by Miss Horsbrugh 
came into effect. 

One aspect of the W.E.A.’s situation which is of special 
importance and interest is its relation to the universities. After the 
successful start of the first university tutorial classes almost half-a- 
century ago the number of such classes, and of joint committees of 
the Association and the universities to sponsor them, grew rapidly, 
until the joint activity dominated the extra-mural work of the 
universities as well as constituting the hard core, although not the 
major part, of the W.E.A.’s total class work. The tutorial classes 
shared in the recovery of the later war, and the immediate post- 
war, years, and the number of one-session classes organised by the 
Association and taught by the universities became very much 
greater than before 1939. On the one hand, however, since the 
war the tutorial class situation has been less satisfactory than that 
of other types of class; and on the other, in the same period the 
most notable feature of university adult education has been the 
growth of work organised by extra-mural departments indepen- 
dently of the W.E.A. 

After the outbreak of war the tutorial class movement reached 
its lowest point, in terms of numbers of students, in 1941-1942, 
when the total was 6,541, just over half the figure for 1938-1939. 
Seven years later the total was 14,700, the highest ever recorded; 
but this level has not been maintained, and in the last three or four 
years the number of tutorial class students has been less than in 
the late thirties, although in W.E.A. classes of all kinds the figures 
for the fifties are about one-third greater than for the immediate 
pre-war years. The decline since 1948-1949 has been accompanied, 
on the other hand, by a rapid growth of classes organised directly 
by the university extra-mural departments, and usually sponsored 
by extension committees as distinct from joint committees of the 
universities and the W.E.A. As far as three-year classes are con- 
cerned, the number is still considerably less than half of the 
number organised by the Association; but whereas in 1948-1949 the 
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total number of such extension classes was only three, in 1955-1956 
it was 282; and what is perhaps more significant than this rapid 
rate of growth, this total was distributed amongst a considerable 
number of universities. In regard to one-session classes the picture 
is different, but the trend the same. In 1945-1946 the number of 
university sessional classes organised by the W.E.A. was 652, and 
in 1955-1956 it was 635. The corresponding figures for one-session 
extension classes were nine and 734. 

This growth of “independent” university provision is forcing 
to the front a question which other tendencies within and without 
the W.E.A. have raised, namely what is to be the Association’s 
role in the second, as compared with the first, half of the twentieth 
century. Within the W.E.A. there are a marked change in the 
character of the student body, and a shift of subject interest. 
Outside it there are new trends in trade union and co-operative 
education, in regard to both content and organisation; and these 
bear on university provision as well as on the work of the W.E.A. 

The shift in Subject interest in W.E.A. classes is probably less 
significant than the changes in the student body. It is a partial 
change in emphasis from social studies such as economics, politics, 
international relations, and some branches of history to subjects like 
literature, music, and the arts, and in the light of the history of the 
Association is a return to an earlier situation, rather than a novel 
one. The W.E.A. has always had a concern for studies which 
promote the cultural development of the individual, as well as for 
social studies, and the — of classes in the two groups have 
varied according to changes in — interests, and especially 
according to the degree to which public attention has been ined 
on social and political events at home and abroad. In the twenties, 
when although there was persistent and serious unemployment 
it did not get dramatically worse, and when world peace was not 
obviously Sonaneal by the dictators and would-be dictators, more 
than a third of all W.E.A. classes were in literature, music, and 
the arts, and by the end of the decade the figure was over 40 per 
cent. A change began during the slump of 1929-1931, and was 
accentuated after Hitler’s accession to power in 1933. The propor- 
tion of classes in social studies rose, and the pro rtion in literature 
and the arts fell, almost uninterruptedly until the latter part of the 
war, when the figure for the former group was almost 70 per 
cent, and for the latter little over 25 per cent. (The remainin 
classes were mainly in one or other of the sciences.) After 19483 
the pendulum moved quite sharply back for two or three years, and 
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since then the ratio between the two groups has remained v 
steady at about two to one—less than between 1935 and 1945 but 

eater than in the late twenties and early thirties. These overall 

gures, however, do not tell the whole story, because the term 
“social studies’ covers a considerable number of classes, in local 
history for example, in which interest is not directed to an under- 
standing of contemporary society, but often turned me from it. 
This is not necessarily to be deplored, any more than is the interest 
in literature and the arts; but it raises the question whether the 
W.E.A. is serving as effectively as it did as a means of promoting 
study of the contemporary world. 

The change in subject interest is probably connected in part with 
the change in the student body. Here two features stand out: the 
fact that many more women men now attend W.E.A. classes; 
and a a proportion of “educationally under-privileged ” 
students. Of 73,000 students classified by occupations in 1955-1956 
more than 43,000 were women, and less than 30,000 men; and of 
the women more than 25,000 were housewives. Women attend 
classes in literature, music, the arts, and psychology in larger 
numbers than do men, and the popularity of these subjects since 


the war is connected with the increase in the proportion of women — 


students. 

The question of who are the “ workers” for whom the W.E.A. 
should specially provide is the subject of much dispute. What is 
clear is that there has been a considerable change in the proportions 
of different kinds of workers attending the Association’s classes; 
and it is not certain that the change is completed. In both occupa- 
tional and educational terms the extremes may be taken as manual 
workers on the one hand and professional workers (excludin 
teachers) on the other; and since 1939 the proportion of naa 
workers has halved and is still falling, and the proportion of pro- 
fessional workers doubled. Manual workers now constitute about 
one in six of all students, as compared with one in three before 
the war, and their total number is some five thousand less than 
immediately after the war, and smaller than at any time in the 
thirties. The number of professional workers is still much smaller 
than that of manual workers, three thousand as compared with 
twelve thousand, and in some parts of the country, especially the 
north, the proportion of manual workers is considerably Saha than 
the average; but that the Association is changing in its social and 
educational composition cannot be doubted. To have an accurate 
picture of the extent to which it is becoming a “ middle-class ” 
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rather than a “ working-class” organisation, or, in educational 
terms, a body catering for ex-grammar school, rather than ex- 
secondary modern school, students, it would be necessary to know 
something of the educational background of the housewives who 
now constitute such a large part of the student body. Information 
of this kind is not available on a national scale; but the one inquiry 
on this point known to me showed that a larger proportion of the 
housewives than of the men students had had a grammar school, 
and often higher, education. 

These developments raise the question of whether in the future 
the W.E.A. is likely to be as closely associated as in the past with 
education of special concern to working-class organisations such as 
the trade unions and the co-operative movement. In both fields 
interesting new departures have been made in recent years, and 
their full outcome remains to be seen. 

The traditional method by which the unions have assisted the 
education of their members is affiliation to the W.E.A., or the 
National Council of Labour Colleges (N.C.L.C.), or both, and 
pe Pas es to trade unionists to make use of the facilities—day 
and weekend schools, classes, summer schools, and correspondence 
courses—offered by these bodies. Many unions still use this 
method, although a number apparently have no educational 
schemes; but in the last few years it has been supplemented in 
several —— cases by other measures. Some unions, including 
the two largest, have appointed their own full-time education 
officers, and at least one, the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, full-time teaching staff. Others, and notably several 
divisions of the National Union of Mineworkers, have made direct 
approaches to university extra-mural de ents, thus by-passin 

¢ W.E.A., which for many years has had a virtual monopoly of 
university-working class relationships. Day-release arrangements 
have been initiated and expanded, again notably by the N.U.M., in 
some cases with the assistance of the management side of the 
industry concerned—the National Coal Board is sharing the costs of 
day-release schemes for Derbyshire and Yorkshire miners. The 
Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee, through which the 
W.E.A. co-operates in special trade union education schemes with 
affiliated unions, prepared some years ago a special report which has 
led to the establishment of three pilot schemes in South Wales, on 
Tyneside, and in Cleveland, with specially appointed organisers and 
the purpose, not merely of reaching larger numbers of trade 
unionists than spontaneously come into W.E.A. classes but of 
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experimenting in new methods of teaching them. Most surprising, 
perhaps, an increasing number of rank-and-file union members have 
nem ate a desire to obtain, through attendance at courses and 
examinations, university qualifications in subjects such as industrial 
relations. 

These experiments—for most of them are not yet beyond the 
experimental stage—have been prompted by an awareness on the 

of a few people in the unions mainly concerned, and in the 
W.E.A., that the educational work hitherto supported by the British 
unions has been much less in volume, and in some respects inferior 
in quality, to that undertaken in some countries abroad, and not 
adequate for the needs of the unions in the new situation in which 
they find themselves in post-war Britain. In several cases they owe 
a good deal to American ideas and practice. During and after the 
war a number of the people in Britain mainly concerned with the 
subject visited the United States, and under the Fulbright scheme a 
succession of American trade unionists and university teachers 
interested in workers’ education have visited this country to study 
the work of the W.E.A., Ruskin College, the N.C.L.C., the T.U.C., 
and some of the unions. This exchange has given rise to a good 
deal of questioning of the appropriateness of the traditional methods 
and content of trade union Pe ee i here; or at least of their 
adequacy. In particular, British unionists became aware of the 
value of work of. a kind common in the U.S.A., much less common 
here: the training of trade unionists, usually under the unions’ own 
auspices, in techniques necessary for effective trade union action— 
work study, negotiation, arbitration, committee procedure, public 
—— and the like. In this direction perhaps most has been 
one by the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
through full-time courses of several weeks’ duration arranged in 
association with technical colleges; but similar conceptions and 
methods have influenced the activity of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, the day-release schemes of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, and the pilot schemes of the W.E.A. and the 
W.E.T.U.C. 

How far these developments will go remains to be seen; but the 
principles involved in them are potentially far-reaching, both for the 
W.E.A., which has hitherto exercised such a strong influence on the 
minds of many leading trade unionists, and for the character of 
trade union education in general. From the point of view of the 
W.E.A., both the character and the method st cnguliien much of 
the new work are important: the former because the W.E.A.’s 
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experience and tradition are in the realm of “ liberal” education, 
not technical training; the latter because already some unions, 
including at least one long associated (and still associated) with the 
W.E.A., are discovering and demonstrating that for at least some of 
the work they wish to do they can dispense with the assistance of 
the Association, either by doing it by themselves or by making direct 
— to universities. And it is the “ doing it by themselves ” 
at gives rise to a question of another kind: whether, if not only 
technical training but the study of general questions of industrial 
and economic policy comes to be sponsored by the unions them- 
selves, under of their own education officers and 
conducted by their own tutors, it will ever be as free and radical as 
it should be and as it might be if done under the auspices of 
independent educational organisations. It is striking that this 
ractice and question should arise in trade union education 
reed conducted on different lines just when there are signs in 
co-operative education of a change in the reverse direction. 

In the nineteenth century the co-operative movement was a 
pioneer in workers’ education, and towards its end had many links 
with university extension. At the beginning of this century, 
through Albert Mansbridge and others, it helped to found the 
W.E.A.; but in later years, until very recently, co-operative educa- 
tion has tended to be separate from the work of the Association and 
the extra-mural departments, although many individual co-operators 
have, of course, been members of W.E.A. and extra-mural classes. 
Much of the educational work required by the movement is 
technical in character, and thus not suited to W.E.A. or university 
sponsorship: in the last decade much of it has been done at the 
Co-operative College at Stanford Hall. Lectures, day schools, 
weekend schools, and discussions on topics of a more general 
character, however, are regularly arranged, especially by the 
Co-operative Women’s Guilds; and as a result of discussions with 
the W.E.A. undertaken in the late forties, it was agreed that as a 
matter of policy the Association, either directly or through its 
connection with the universities should be the normal source of 
provision of courses of non-vocational adult education required by 
co-operative societies. This agreement, however, did not result in 
any noticeable increase in work of this kind; and in the last two or 
three years special arrangements have been made with certain 
university extra-mural departments for day-release courses to be 
provided for co-operative employees and, in principle at least, 
members of management committees and directors of societies. The 
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courses so far arranged have generally been shorter than the day- 
release courses provided for members of the N.U.M.—one or two 
academic sessions of one day a week, instead of three sessions of, 
sometimes, two days a week; but in purpose and to some extent in 
content they have been similar: a study of the structure and 
condition of the movement in the light of its aims and the Fes 
economic situation in which its activities are carried on. What is 

icularly interesting about these new ventures is that they are 
prompted by what seems to be a growing feeling within the move- 
ment that neither the movement itself nor its educational work is as 
effective as it might be, and that one road to improvement may be 
to engage the interest of outside persons, and in particular of 
university teachers, in the study of co-operative problems, and in 
educational work amongst both employees and directors of societies. 
Suggestions have been made that special lectureships might be 
instituted at some universities for this purpose. So far no action on 
these lines has been taken, but it is at least possible that new ground 
may be broken in co-operative education in the next few years. 

It is not only in regard to trade union and co-operative education 
that the universities are tending to work independently of the 
W.E.A.; nor is it only in these felds that an increasing amount of 
extramural work is related to the vocational or near-vocational 
interests of the students, rather than to their interests as citizens. 
The growth of “ independent ” extra-mural provision is one of the 
outstanding features oft the last decade, and so far as can be judged 
is only likely to be checked in the immediate future by tack of 
resources, if at all. The figures of three-year and sessional classes 
given above do not by any means tell the whole story: a great 
many shorter courses have also been provided, many of oo 
certainly of too low a standard to justify university sponsorship, but 
many, and probably an increasing proportion, of a genuinely 
advanced or “refresher” character. The impetus behind this 
development appears to be twofold: an unwillingness on the part of 
the universities to restrict their provision as delice (in most cases) 
before the war to the special clientele of the W.E.A., and a 
readiness on the part of the “new” public—ex-grammar school, 
training college, and university students—to avail themselves of the 
facilities thus offered. One result of this change has been a 
broadening of the curriculum of university adult education. A 
wider range of “arts” subjects, including ancient and modern 
languages and literatures, is being studied. Sciences other than the 
botany, biology, and geology which have long, but almost alone, 
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appeared in W.E.A. ammes, are pursued, often at a - 
graduate level. courses technologies 
engineering, agriculture, and mining are becoming common. In 
the field of social studies, an increasing variety of semi-specialised 
courses is ig provided, attended largely by people employed in 
the same or closely related occupations—courses in, for example, 
- industrial management, public administration, law, criminology, 
and fae. and ehdaney in relation to various branches of 
ial work. Some of these new developments, and especially the 
last two—increasing provision of courses in technology and the 
vocational study of specialised branches of social science—are giving 
rise to fears lest extra-mural departments move away from their 
traditional concern with the promotion of interest in the great 
humane studies, although some observers as well as practitioners, 
and notably Sir Eric Ashby, frankly welcome this fea eo and 
see in it the possibility of leading students from a primarily voca- 
tional starting point to a rte. 5 liberal destination. In any case, 
it does seem that in these fields are to be found some of the 
spontaneous growing points. In regard to the approach to social 
studies, one sometimes has the strong impression that whereas 
before 1945 it was the desire to create the welfare state that impelled 
people to the study of economics, politics, and public administration, 
now it is the desire to administer it well that is giving rise to the 
new types of course. 

Before leaving the subject of the relations between the W.E.A. 
and the universities a word should be said about the report of the 
Ashby Committee. The committee was asked to review and make 
recommendations concerning the system under which adult educa- 
tion in England and Wales is aided by grants from public funds. 
It did not recommend any fundamental changes. On the contrary, 
it explicitly advised the continuance of the present arrangements 
under which both W.E.A. districts and university extra-mural 
departments receive most of their teaching costs from the Minis 
of Education. But it did discuss two proposals which have been 
canvassed in several quarters since the war and which if adopted 
would result in important changes. One is the proposal that local 
education authorities provide all non-university adult education 
which attracts grants. The other is the suggestion that extra-mural 
departments depend for the great bulk of their funds on the 
universities themselves and not on the Ministry—and this the 
committee thought should in time be adopted, although not at 
present. Space does not permit discussion of the significance of 
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either proposal; but it may be remarked that the freedom of 
discussion and controversy which have been so marked a feature 
of adult education in this country, particularly of the W.E.A. type, 
might be seriousl threatened if local authorities became fnsmcially 
responsible for all the non-university work. 

Next to the growth of new forms of extra-mural work, perhaps 
the most striking feature of adult education since the war has been 
the increase of residential facilities, particularly short term facilities. 
No new long term colleges, providing courses of one or two 
academic sessions like Ruckin, Hillcroft, and Fircroft, have been 
established, although some of these, and especially Ruskin and 
Fircroft, have been considerably enlarged; but some two dozen new 
colleges have been founded which provide or accommodate courses 
ranging in duration from a weekend to a few weeks or, occasionally, 
two or three months. They vary in their origins, their support, 
their aims and their methods; but their success indicates that there 
is a widespread appreciation of opportunities for short periods of 
residence and study-cum-discussion. The majority were founded, 
entirely or in part, by local authorities; but others were supported 
by trusts, or by universities, or in some cases by joint enterprise. 
Most provide some courses themselves, conducted by the warden 
and other full-time or part-time staff, but also accommodate courses 
organised and staffed by other bodies. The variety of subjects in 
which courses are provided, sometimes even in single colleges, is as 
great as, or greater than, that in extra-mural programmes, ranging 
from say, bird-watching to courses for engineering apprentices, and 
embracing hobbies and recreational pursuits as well as academic 
studies. To some extent, perhaps an increasing one, they are used 
by groups of students from part-time classes; but generally speaking 
they appear to have attracted many students not associated with 
other forms of adult education—and they have been little patronised 
by the trade unions. 

Finally, reference should be made to adult education in the 
armed forces, particularly in view of the decision to end national 
service within the next few years. Since 1948 most of the extra- 
mural departments and some W.E.A. districts and local authorities 
have assisted in Services’ education, at the request of the Ministry of 
Defence. Many of them had been active in the wartime and 
demobilisation schemes of 1940 to 1948; but these were temporary, 
and the present arrangements were made with the intention of 
establishing the participation of civilian organisations as a per- 
manent part of the peacetime educational system. Upwards of 
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thirty full-time tutors have been appointed, mainly by universities, 
and a considerable amount of work has been done by them and a 
much greater number of part-time lecturers and teachers, mainly 
with national servicemen. The work has ranged from classes in 
commercial and technical subjects to tutorial work in languages, 
mathematics, and science with university graduates. Latterly an 
increasing amount has been done with regular soldiers, including 
men in the technical corps and officers preparing for promotion 
examinations, or hoping to qualify as interpreters or for admission 
to the Staff College. 

From the point of view of the civilian agencies concerned, and 
especially the universities, the great defect in present arrangements 
is that their status is that of auxiliaries to the education branches of 
the Services—the R.A.E.C. in the case of the army—without any 
defined place or sphere of work, available to be called on or not as 
determined by the service departments. This makes for uncertain 
and insecurity, which have been accentuated by doubts about 
the future of national service, and by liaison arrangements which 
hamper close relationships between teaching staffs and units served. 
The decision to terminate national service might well be made the 
occasion for reviewing the experience of the last eight or nine years 
and considering de novo how civilian experience, resources, and 
influence might be best employed in Services’ education in the 
future. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND 
NATIONALISATION 
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Oucut the Labour Party to drop all its nationalisation proposals and 
concentrate solely on building 7 the welfare state? This seems to 
be the view of a few people in the Party, and Tony Crosland spent 
nearly half of a very well-written book, called oddly enough The 
Socialist Way, in stating the case against nationalisation far better 
than it is stated by the Conservative Central Office. I must confess 
iayself to being an unrepentant believer in the need for a Labour 
Government to take over a further large section of private industry. 

I will at once admit that there are many things wrong with our 
nationalised industries—just, indeed, as there are with private 
industries—and that in some respects they have been a disappoint- 
ment to us. This is partly—perhaps mainly—due to the fact that 
we expected so much of them. The old socialist idea was that you 
had only to nationalise an industry for it to be at once perfectly 
organised and full of workers who were willing to give of their last 
ounce to make it a success. The organisation of most of the 
industries that have been nationalised shows, in fact, a considerable 
improvement on what they were before nationalisation, and in many 
of them, notably coal mining, there is a far better spirit between 
workers and managers than existed before. 

But they have a long way to go before they reach the standard 
that we want. There is much that needs to be done to give the 
workers in each nationalised industry a feeling that they are directly 
concerned with its development, and that their views on how it can 
be improved will be fully taken into account. More, too, can be 
done to make it easier for men to climb the ladder “ from bench to 
board room.” Quite apart from the need to get all workers to 
express their views and feel that they are being listened to, is the 
need for them to understand fully decisions that have been arrived 
at by the management. We are considering nationalised industries, 
but if we want to find an example of an industry whose public 
relations are really bad, and where there seems to be less contact 
between management and workers than in any other, it is surely 


* The author was Parliamentary and Financial Secretary, Admiralty, 1945-1950; Minister 
of State for Colonial Affairs, 1950-1951. 
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the motor industry, where recent strikes over automation revealed 
a lamentable state of affairs. 

There is, of course, one question which concerns nationalised 
industries, and which does not in the same way concern private 
firms. I refer to the question of their relation to Parliament. Is a 
Minister to be answerable for detailed matters, or only for matters 
of joey principle, and where is the line between “ principle ” and 
“detail” to be drawn? Is Parliament to debate every nationalised 
industry’s affairs in detail, as it does those of the Post Office? If it 
does so, will it get men with first-class brains to go onto the Boards 
of nationalised industries? If it does not do so, can it ensure that 
there is adequate control over them? In short, should Parliament 
exercise more, or less, control over the nationalised industries, or has 
it achieved the right balance already? 

I experienced this problem myself when I was Minister of State 
for Colonial Affairs and responsible, under the Secretary of State, 
for such parliamentary control as there was over the Colonial 
Development Corporation. It would have been possible to question 
in great detail every new enterprise proposed by the Corporation, 
and refuse to sanction any that was not thought by the Colonial 
Office to be sound. But what point would there be then in asking 
men of first-rate business ability to serve on the Boards if one was 
not to rely mainly on their judgment? We decided to leave all 
purely business questions, in particular the assessment of the possible 
profitability of any new proposal, to the Board and, on reflection, I 
really think this is the right policy to pursue. Neither Ministers nor 
civil servants are particularly well suited to give opinions on the 
possible profit or loss of business ventures. Nevertheless, I a 
recognise that there is a very real problem here, and one whic 
oa, be solved if we are to combine parliamentary control 
successfully with business enterprise. These are all important 
questions, but there is no need to prevent other industries bein 
nationalised until they are solved. It is indeed doubtful if there is 
one solution which would be suitable to every nationalised industry, 
and it would be absurd to halt all further nationalisation until one 
is found. 

This article, however, is not intended to be an appraisement of 
the nationalised industries, a task which has been performed by 
many who are far better qualified to do it than the present writer. 
The point that it is intended to make here is that nationalised 
industries, though some of them still leave much to be desired, are 
sufficiently successful for us to be able to say that it is worth while 
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adding to their number. In any case, such reforms as are neces 
in their organisation can be carried out simultaneously with the 
nationalisation of a further group of industries. 

The recent decision of a large shipping company to transfer its 
head office to Bermuda in order to escape heavy taxation illustrates 
at least one of the difficulties of leaving industry in private hands. 
The advocates of the “ control is atc. ” policy appear to believe 
that private industrialists will be willing to work indefinitely what- 
ever government is in power and whatever policy is pursued. The 
policy that they, in fact, advocate is to raise taxation still further 
and to stop all loopholes. But taxation, even at the level we have 
today, has begun to make large firms transfer their headquarters 
abroad. If it is increased still further, there may be many others 
who are at present undecided, who will follow suit. If, in addition, 
all methods of earning money without paying taxes are finally 
prevented, the move to leave England may become a stampede. 
Many business men reckon that it is worth while working hard in 
order to earn business expenses and capital gains. Would they work 
so hard if both these sources of income were removed from them? 
They might well consider that if there were no chance of earning 
money through either of these methods, they would transfer their 
business headquarters abroad. After all one cannot blame them 
since the whole object of business men is to make a profit, and if 
they are prevented from doing so in England, it is only natural they 
should take the first opportunity of trying to set up a business 
elsewhere. 

It would be open to a Labour Government so to alter the law 
that it would become illegal to transfer the headquarters of a British 
business to another country. This would, indeed, present some 
difficulty, since other nations might conceivably take action in 
reverse, and — their own business men from starting businesses 
in the United Kingdom. But assume that such a law is brought in, 
its effect may well be to make many industrialists decide to cash in 
on what they have earned so far, and live in retirement abroad, or 
even go and work for foreign firms. At this point we should be 
force , at a time not of our own choosing, to take over the businesses 
which they had abendoned. Is it not better to take them over 
* prs at convenient intervals, so that they can be properly 
digested”: 

The basic mistake that seems to me to be made by those who 
believe solely in the “control” system is to suppose that it is 
possible to depend on private enterprise to develop production 
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without the rewards that private enterprise expects. Their idea is to 
milk it indefinitely in order that it may pay for the welfare state, at 
the same time abusing it continually. But there comes a time when 
the cow refuses to give any more milk, and if Labour comes into 

wer, brings about a drastic increase in taxation, and stops all 
oopholes, this time may well arrive. 

It has always seemed to be wrong to say that we believe that 
industry should be run for the benefit of the community and, at the 
same time, to leave the greater part of it in the hands of people 
who believe that it should be run with quite a different object, 
namely, their own profit. Surely if we believe that the private profit 
motive is wrong, we should not allow three-quarters of our industry 
to work in accordance with this motive. Ve as I am assuming, 
wi industry will not do the work that is necessary for us to 

eep up our standard of life, unless it is given far more freedom 
and far bigger profits, we shall have increasingly to depend upon 
public enterprise. It may well be that I am quite wrong in my 
. assessment of the effect of high taxation upon private industrialists, 
but it would seem a wise precaution to prepare to take over those 
industries in which industrialists will react in the way I have 
suggested. The idea of a welfare state built on private enterprise 
may prove to be an illusion, and the sooner we face up to this the 


The strongest argument in favour of leaving things as they are 
is that large numbers of businesses are today run, not by individual 
entrepreneurs, but by directors who themselves have little or no 
money invested in them and who work by and large for salary and 
expenses. It may, therefore, reasonably be argued that they would 
work just as well for a company as for a state enterprise, whatever 
the level of taxation might be. Yet curiously enough this argument 
applies most strongly in just those industries which a , se 

vernment is most likely to take over—those that are highly 
developed and that have a monopoly or quasi-monopoly. If I am 
correct in my thesis it is the more old-fashioned type of business 
man—the real entrepreneur—who is determined to build up Ais busi- 
ness and make a large profit for himself and his friends—who is most 
likely to sell out and go abroad if threatened with heavy taxation. 

We should, therefore, be prepared to take over in our own time 
any businesses which they are likely to give up, and which it is 
desirable to continue in the national interest. is may present us 
with one of our most difficult problems, but it is one which we 
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But let us assume that I am wrong and, in fact, business men 
carry on quite cheerfully in spite of the high taxation while a 
Labour Government is in power. Are we really to assume that they 
will be willing to pay high taxes when the Conservatives are 
returned once again? Surely the natural assumption is that the 
business men who have put the Conservative Government into 
power will immediately ade steps to reduce taxation to the level it 
was before they came in, and this they can only do if, at the same 
time, they make drastic cuts in the social services. 

Among the first industries that should be taken over, other than 
steel and transport which we have already stated that we will “ re- 
nationalise ” and those, if any, which are “ abandoned ”’ by their 
owners, are monopolies or quasi-monopolies, the outstanding 
example being I.C.I. It has even been said that some of the more 
publicly re F directors of I.C.1. favour its nationalisation. There 
can be no conceivable reason why a socialist should object to I.C.I. 
being nationalised, and even Mr. Crosland does not seem very 
anxious to prevent this happening. Nor would there seem any 
reason against nationalising firms (or groups of firms) that have 
been the subject of a report by the Monopolies Commission—such 
as, for instance, British Oxygen and the British Match Corporation 
—and every possible reason for doing so. 

But the most important “ industry ” of all to nationalise is the 
insurance business. So important is it that if it were nationalised 
the country would at one stroke gain control of something like 50 
per cent. of all British industry still in private hands. We are 
constantly talking of the need for investment to be directed to this 
or that end, yet we allow the insurance companies to control both 
the rate and direction of investment over a wide field. 

The main reason—let us be frank about it—that has prevented 
us coming forward with a policy for the nationalisation of insurance 
has been that a large section of industrial assurance is run by the 
co-operative society. This is a dilemma which we must face up 
to at some time or another. We do not face up to it by refusing to 
touch any insurance on the ground that a section of one part of it is 
run by the)co-operative movement. 

There would seem fo be two lines along which we should act. 
The first line of approach is an indirect one, whose consequence it is 
difficult to anticipate. It is, as the National Executive appears likely 
to propose at the next Party Conference, to initiate a scheme of 
state insurance to cover those people who want a larger pension than 
the bare minimum received under the present national insurance 
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system. Insofar as this meets—at a lesser premium—a need which 
is now being filled by private insurance companies it will, in fact, 
result in the state taking over a section of the private insurance 
business, though how big that section will be it is quite impossible 
to estimate. 

The second line of approach is to say that the state will buy out 
individual insurance firms and run them in competition with those 
that are left in private hands. If it bought out even one large 
company, it would be able to do two things. First to affect 
insurance company policy generally by the very fact that it was one 
of the principal companies. Secondly, to gain control over the 
insurance companies and, in consequence, to replace its nominees on 
a number of boards of directors. 

To sum up, there would appear to be a strong case for a big ste 
further in our programme of nationalising the country’s ysincipal 
industries and services, so that they may, in fact, be run for the 
benefit of the nation. I would suggest that the Party should have 
a bold but flexible policy, and should be ready to start nationalising 
a number of industries soon after it comes into power, and that its 
aim should be to nationalise first those whose nationalisation is 
likely to be most strongly opposed by the Conservatives, and leave 
till later those that might cause less difficulty (the exact reverse of 
what was done by the last Labour Government). 

While I would have in our own minds a general idea of what we 
mean to do, I would not be in favour of making a specific list of 
industries we intend to nationalise. It would be wrong to commit 
ourselves to such a detailed programme, since events may cause us 
to alter it. One such event, which I mentioned earlier, would be 
the decision of a particular company to go out of business, and the 
need for the state to take it over, so that its work could continue to 
be done. If anyone says that it is dishonest not to make a detailed 
list, the only answer is that the Conservative Party has seldom, if 
ever, during its history asked for a mandate to do a number of 
specific things. It normally asks to be returned to carry out some 
vague policy such as “‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform,” but there 
have been times when it has not been even as specific as this, and 
has asked for nothing more than a “ doctor’s mandate.” There is 
much to be said for our taking a leaf out of their book and leaving 
ourselves free to act according to circumstances. But let us at least 
be clear in our own minds what we want to do, if circumstances 
allow us, and let us be clear that we cannot expect to make Britain 
a socialist country, unless we socialise the majority of its industries. 
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Tue seriousness of the crisis of communism is by now apparent in 
all its complexity. For the first half century of its existence 
Marxian communism moved largely in the realm of theoretical 
discussion. For most of the second half century it chiefly rested on 
the strength and the leadership of the Soviet Union. For the 
next fifty years it will have to seek a new — amidst an 
entirely different set of conditions. What will happen, and what 
kind of equilibrium, if any, it will find are matters of the greatest 
importance, and as yet hidden by the swift flow of events. But the 
issues are sufficiently far-reaching, both in theory and in practice, to 
warrant a preliminary effort at analysis. 


I Universality and Simultaneity of the Crisis 


The crisis is present within the Soviet Union, in the other 
communist states, and in non-communist states as well. 

The crisis can be seen inside the Soviet Union in the awakening 
of public opinion, in the publication of heretical student magazines 
and of novels that express the quandaries of the new generation of 
educated Russians. It is visible in the new forces that the death of 
Stalin has released, in the inability of the Kremlin leadership to deal 
with problems of dissent and heterodoxy in the traditional Stalinist 
way. It can be seen in the assurances hastily given concerning the 
daily life and the rights of Soviet citizens, in the new balance struck 
in the realms of economic policy and power. 

The fundamental difficulty seems to be this: how can a society, 
. radically changed between 1917 and 1957, be best managed within 
the framework provided by communism? It is with the variety of 
possible answers that can be given to this question that the Soviet 
communist elite is struggling today. The problem is a new one, 
and the question of whether or not there can be a return to Stalinism 
is irrelevant. 

The crisis is real in all other communist countries. One of its 
more obvious aspects is the asperity with which the so-called 
satellites deal with each other now that the application of the 
repressive hand of the Red Army is no longer possible everywhere. 


® The author is Professor of Political Science in Cornell University, U.S.A. 
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One can hardly doubt that over a period of time these conflicts are 
bound to alter the international structure of power of communist 
states from China to Poland. 

Finally, there is the open crisis of communism in non-communist 
countries. The crisis is especially significant in those European 
countries where communism had developed into a mass pheno- 
menon. Votes have been lost. The hold of communism on the 
working-class movement, on trade unions, and on factory councils, 
has been weakened. There have been many resignations of = 
members, while the two leading communist parties of the West 
accuse each other of deniodall deviations. There is the loss, 
hastened by events in Poland and Hungary, of that intangible 
element of prestige among the intellectuals that was one of the more 
important assets of European communism during the last fifteen 

ears. 

The attacks that are now being levelled against communism by 
some of its most noted earlier defenders are bound to have conse- 
quences of incalculable severity. When Picasso, Sartre, Claude Roy, 
and others , their voices are heard and the mythology of 
communism begins to fade away. It is true that Sartre’s position 
is still a doubtful one, but his avowed intention to do battle agai 
the French Communist Party, to foster its destalinisation, is likely 
to be widely echoed." 

While the extent of the communist crisis cannot be doubted, to 
measure its importance we should try to identify its causes and 
implications. I would like to offer some tentative answers built 
around three main themes. 


1. The economic and social transformation of the Soviet Union. 
2. The restoration of the legitimacy of socialism. 
3. The crisis of communist theory itself. 


II The Economic and Social Transformation of 
the Soviet Union 


As has been pointed out many times before, it is the very success of 
the Stalin revolution that has brought about the present tensions. 
Thirty years ago, within the present boundaries of the Soviet Union, 
there were roughly 22 million people (including dependents) in 
industry, transport, and all services (including government services), 
1 Cf. his ‘‘Le fantéme de Staline,’’ Les Temps Modernes, Paris, November 1956- 


January 1957, pp. 577-696. On this article, see the oo comments of Jean Conilh, 
** Staline, Le fantéme de Sartre,”” Esprit, Paris, March 1957, pp. 499-501. 
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and 138 millions occupied elsewhere, nearly 90 per cent. of them in 
agriculture. Today there are roughly 95 millions in industry, 
transport, and services, and 107 millions elsewhere. The increase 
from 22 to 95 millions in the number of people depending upon the 
activities and institutions of modern industrial society is the essence 
of the Russian problem. 

The issue is: how are the nearly 100 million Russians belonging 
to this category going to m0 themselves to the conditions estab- 
lished by Soviet communism? What are the claims that they are 
going to put forward as an increasingly educated and articulate 
group, as the possessors of great and at times unique skills? To 
speak of the possibility of a return to Stalinism in this context does 
not make sense, for Stalinism might be defined as the sum total 
of the policies and the procedures chosen by the leader of the 
Russian revolution to bring this wholly novel state of affairs itself 
into being. 

Rather, it is possible to envisage two more likely lines of 
development—either concurrent or alternative.” 

One would come as a result of the very weight and immensity 
of the economic system that has been created. Of its size, even 
of its reasonable efficiency in certain areas, we can be certain. But 
a critical point has been reached where subtler means have to be 
used in order to realise any further advance: productivity and not 
production has acquired special importance in view of the shorta 
of man-power. Also the development of the remoter areas in 
Siberia and along the Asian borderlands will probably require new 
administrative and planning approaches. Over a period of time 
the traditional central authority of the totalitarian rulers might be 
unable to assert itself as strongly as before. Therefore, large areas 
of geographic and functional autonomy and different sources of 
political and economic decision might become established. The 
ability of a centralised, ideologically obsessed communism to 
maintain itself as the driving moulder of opinion and formulator 
of policy would be gravely handicapped. One of the mainstays of 
totalitarianism would be seriously undermined. 

Another possibility would be the gradual extension of power at 


2 For a very perceptive analysis of the ible ‘‘ images of the future,”’ see Barrington 
Moore, Jr., Terror and Progress USSR, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, passim. George F. 
Kennan and Isaac Deutscher, among others, have from time to time expressed a Belief 
in the —— of transformations in the Soviet system. For the view that ‘‘ it seems 
most li ely that the totalitarian dictatorship will continue and become more total,’’ cf. 
Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956, pp. 300 et seq. 
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the top by the managers and technicians who would in the end 
replace the second generation of Bolshevik revolutionists into whose 
hands power has been shifting since Stalin’s death. The taking 
over might still be accompanied by an effort to maintain ont 
directed political and economic systems, but systems in whic 
efficiency and not ideology would be the decisive factors, where the 
industrial elite and not the party elite would be supreme. 

The course of events within the Soviet Union during the past 
three or four years tends to show that both trends may be 
developing at the same time: a slow but probably accelerating 
receding of central power, followed by the slow rise in the 
independence of certain geographic areas or of certain economic 
centres, while a third generation of Soviet leaders composed chiefly 
of technicians and managers, with rather dim views about ideology, 
is coming to the fore. 

These trends may be seen at work in the increased autonomy 
of the Soviet Repeblics, in the reorganisation of economic life 
envisaged by the establishment of the new regional economic 
councils, in the weakening of the police, in the many reforms that 
are imposed by the contrast between economic progress and obsolete 
political and economic forms.’ 

As far as we are concerned, the main point is not whether 
democracy is going to be the end result of this process of trans- 
formation. Certainly democracy, in any possible meaning of the 
word on which the non-communist world might agree, does not 
appear possible.“ Some novel variety of feudalism or technocracy 
might become the temporary resting point of Soviet society, and 
it should be clear that despotism and certain forms of terror would 
still be possible within the hypothetic future framework. What 
should be recognised, however, without too much hesitation, is that 
the outlook is for changing policies and a new distribution of 

wer, under conditions of continuing crisis that will make virtually 
impossible the maintenance of the ideological totalitarian straight- 
jacket of the past forty years. 


3 I would like to call attention to the exceedingly authoritative and interesting summary 
of what appear to be the views of the former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, Charles 
Bohlen, appearing in The New York Times, April 19, 1957. 

4 I agree with Brzezinski when he writes that democracy requires ‘‘ a basic recognition of 
some sort of higher law, a fundamental attitude of toleration, an absence of doctrinal 
fanaticism—all of which are, at most, only indirectly linked to a state of ‘ well being’ 
and none of which seem to be even remotely present in the existing Soviet scene,” 
(‘‘ Totalitarianism and Rationality,"’ The American Political Science Review, September 
1956, p. 758), but I don’t see how this reasoning could be used as an argument against 
the possibility of Soviet change. 
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III The Restoration of the Legitimacy of Socialism 


The second element of the crisis of world communism has been the 
restoration of the legitimacy of socialism brought about by the first 
Khrushchev report to the XXth Congress. By accepting officially 
the view of the “‘ polycentric” nature of communism, of the variety 
of ways which can be followed for the attainment of a socialist 
society, Khrushchev was undermining the foundations of modern 
communist power, of the superiority of communism over socialism 
which Lenin and Stalin had established. 

One can go back for a moment to the founding of the Third 
International in March 1919. The Comintern must become, said 
Zinoviev, the leading organ of the international proletariat. The 
Socialist Second International was nothing more than a letter-box, 
and had failed because it “tolerated in its midst parties whose 
practice and tactics were in flagrant opposition to the tactics of the 
revolutionary proletariat.” * 

The purpose of the Bolshevik leadership was to prove, when the 
Second Congress of the Comintern met in Moscow in July 1920, 
that only Moscow-directed communist parties could be the authentic 
possessors of the techniques to be used by the proletariat in 
achieving its revolutionary goals, that the Bolsheviks were the sole 
depositories of truth, and that salvation could be achieved only 
through the unquestioning acceptance of the universal validity of 
the precedents drawn from the Russian experience. 

Thus the twenty-one conditions were lata. They were largely 
prepared by Lenin, and they were to be submitted to all working- 
class parties as the supreme test of their adequacy. Their accept- 
ance meant admission into the fold of the Comintern, wholly 
controlled by Russia. Their rejection meant exclusion from the 
ranks of parties. 

The twenty-one conditions were carried to the main European 
centres of proletarian power in the four months between October 
1920 and January 1921. An extraordinary congress of the German 
Independent Socialist Party met in Halle in October. Zinoviev 
was present to defend the twenty-one conditions. By a majority of 
237 to 156 the twenty-one conditions were accepted, and in 
December the united German Communist Party was formally 
organised, and the warfare of German communists against German 
socialists began. The French Socialist Party met at Tours on 


5 For a full account of these developments and of Lenin’s subsequent mainmise on 
—— — parties, cf. E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. vol. Ill, 
esp. Chap. 25. 
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Christmas Day 1920. The twenty-one conditions were accepted by 
a two-to-one majority. The French Socialist Party became the 
French Communist Party, while the dissident minority reorganised 
itself into a new Socialist Party. The Italian Socialist Party met in 
Leghorn in January 1921. There the twenty-one conditions were 
rejected by a substantial majority. The dissidents left the Socialist 
Party and founded the Italian Communist Party. 
verywhere in Europe the Bolsheviks had forced upon the 
parties of the working-class an uncompromising choice. The 
groups which had declared themselves ready to accept the full 
iscipline and control of Moscow became the communist parties of 
the West. Acceptance of the uniqueness of Bolshevik doctrine 
and of Bolshevik methods concerning the ways in which the 
revolution was to be carried out had been made the fundamental 
test. 

This state of affairs prevailed without much change from the 
summer of 1920 to February 1956. Throughout those thirty-six 
years, both in theory and in practice, and in spite of short, but 
meaningless, popular front interludes, the communists refused to 
recognise the legitimacy of independent socialism as an instrument 
of — revolution. The character and instruments of the 
proletarian revolution of our times had been determined by Russian 
communism. 

Suddenly, this elaborate construction collapsed, when Khrush- 
chev, at the Tenth Congress, in effect recognised that the unique 
features of Soviet communism, its right to dictate the course of 
events and the tactics of all working-class parties throughout the 
world, no longer corresponded to the political reality of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Khrushchev spoke of the Soviet way, of the way of the Peoples’ 
Democracies, of the Chinese way. He pointed out that in the 
future the transition from capitalism will most likely show an even 
greater variety of forms. Among the possibilities will be that of 
using parliamentary methods to establish socialism, due to the fact 
that socialism is much stronger and capitalism much weaker than 
a generation ago. 

One may wonder whether Khrushchev realised the implications 
of what he was saying. Strong repercussions were unavoidable, 
regardless of the conceivable validity of Khrushchev’s appraisal of 
the changed balance of world power. Everywhere his words were 
correctly understood as a repudiation of Lenin’s position of 1920, 
establishing the uniqueness of the Soviet way to socialism, as an 
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admission that the more flexible and varied socialist ways that 
had been so sharply condemned in 1920 stood vindicated. And was 
not Khrushchev’s subsequent denunciation of Stalinism further 
proof that the time at last had come to break away from the 
rigidities imposed since 1920? 

- The further question was asked in socialist quarters: had not 
the very raison d’étre of communist parties in western Europe 
disappeared? If both Lenin’s twenty-one conditions are ruled out 
and Stalin’s practical management of communist affairs is con- 
demned, isn’t there a strong case in favour of the restoration of the 
legitimacy of socialist movements ? 

The renewed acceptance of socialist methods could very well 
mean a return of the working-class to the socialist fold, for it was 
on the methods of socialism—not on its goals—that the rupture 


took place a generation ago. This development has become a main — 


source of embarrassment to western European Communist Parties. 
If the Soviet leaders can with seeming safety put on a certain 
bourgeois embonpoint, it is because they have forty years of 
successful revolutionary effort behind them, and no competition as 
yet. But for European communists to do the same—even supposing 
that they can do it now—without a similar record of revolutionary 
achievement and with some fairly lean competitors around, is 
clearly risky. For the temptation will be great among many voters 
to shift’ party allegiance, if socialist, radical-socialist, or other lay 
centre parties give signs of life and are persuasive in their attempts 
to prove that when it comes to parliamentary and democratic action, 
their credentials are more respectable and historically more credible 
than the communist ones. 


IV The Crisis of Communist Theory 


I come to the third element of the communist crisis, that of 
communist theory itself. The crisis is visible at two levels. More 
concretely in the way in which seemingly well-established elements 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine are coming under pressure in com- 
munist states. More abstractly in the discussions raging in Marxist 
circles of non-communist countries." 


* Two valuable collections of annotated documents have been published by Columbia 
University in 1956: The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism, The 
342 pp.; National and Popular Revolt in Eastern 

Selection of documents on events in Poland and Hungary, February-Ni ber 1 
Paul E. Zinner, ed., 563 pp. 
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In communist states 

The Soviet Union is still trying to cling to the Leninist belief 
that a strong, centrally organised, and ideologically led state is 
essential to permit the communist to achieve its objectives. 
But this position is challenged both from inside and from the 
outside, and the leaders are beginning to yield. 

From the inside, as part of the transformation of Russian society 
which, as I suggested earlier, is now under way. Much of the 
uncertainty felt 5 communist leaders today in their domestic policy 
is due to the fact that the conception of an all-powerful central 
state acting through a lumbering ideological bureaucracy, is defied 
to an increasing extent by the rising classes of new intellectual and 
professional people. The recent novel by Doudintsev, Man Doesn’t 
Live by Bread Alone, in which the sad history of the frustrated 
inventor, harassed all along by a stupid and grasping state machine, 
was told to the delight of thousands of readers and the applause of 
literary critics, is a good example of the new problem facing Soviet 
communism. 

From the outside, by competitive communist systems. Tito is 
accepting government practices which clash with the firm Marxist 
view of the need of centralism, a view which, from the revolution- 
ary writings of 1848 to the final vision of the “ commanding will ” 
of the manager of the economic society of the future, never wavered. 
It is true that, having gone thus far, Tito remains convinced of the 
position of the communist party itself as the inspirer of the life of 
the country. But this may be a difficult position to defend if the 
real instruments of political power are weakened and scattered. 
Tito’s recent statement that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
“must above all be imbued with humanism ”’’ sounds an unusual 
note. Totalitarian dictatorships can maintain the full role of 
ideology only to the extent that they keep intact their machinery of 
power. For this reason, Tito’s success or failure here will prove a 
matter of considerable importance in any attempt to anticipate 
future trends in Russia. 

But, Tito’s pace may be forced by Gomulka. For Gomulka has 
apparently decided to retreat as much as the safety of the country 
will permit from the exposed positions of Stalinism. Some of the 

ublic freedoms have been restored and many of the personal ones. 
he Church has once more fe-established itself as a main element 
of Polish life. Gomulka has even suggested that non-materialist 


7 Le Monde, Paris, May 3, 1957. 
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philosophies may contribute to the building of socialism.’ In his 
dealings with the one important surviving Stalinist , the 
French Communist Party, Gomulka has restated the right of each 
country to realise socialism in its own way and the need of demo- 
cratic practices within the Party.” In a series of sometimes moving 
and always revealing testimonials, Polish writers have during the 
last three years shown the depth and strength of the efforts being 
made to achieve authentic national expression.” 

It is difficult to overestimate the long-range consequences of this 
kind of fierce competitive coexistence among communist states. 
They are engaged in the kind of dialogue Stalinism never permitted. 
The chances are that this revisionism and multiplicity of approach, 
affecting such central points of Marxism as the role of the state, the 
relationship between central and local agencies of government, the 
scope and method of planning, the collectivisation of the land, the 
existence of non-communist parties, the acceptance of a materialistic 
philosophy as the exclusive fi te of communism, will subject the 
communist world to serious theoretical strains and conflicts which 
could not be foreseen a generation ago. 


In non-communist states 


These strains are also apparent in non-communist countries, 
where communist writers and leaders are still confronted by that 
bothersome “ preliminary ” question of the conditions surrounding 
the seizure of power and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 


In his June 25, 1956 report to the Central Committee of the 
Italian Communist Party, Togliatti said that it was only after the 
experience of the Paris Commune and contrary to his earlier views 
that Marx saw the need of smashing up the structure of the 
bourgeois state before it could be replaced a the apparatus of the 


In a speech at the Eighth Plenum of the Party in 1956, quoted by Brzezinski, ‘* Ideo- 
logy and Power,"’ Problems of Communism, Washington, January-February 1957, p. 15. 
* These views are to be found, amidst many pious utterances of solidarity and of Marxian 
orthodoxy, in a joint statement issued by the Polish and French parties on February 2, 
1957. Cf. text in Cahiers du Communisme, Paris, March 1957, pp. 458-461. This 
document is only one of many similar documents on the outcome of high level ‘* diplo- 
matic "’ negotiations among western and eastern European Communist Parties. ese 
exchanges are a novel development and are apparently meant to maintain a semblance 
of unity in a climate of increasing contrasts oad misunderstandings. 
Cf. the collection of Polish writings from 1953 to the present in ‘‘ Le Socialisme 
Polonais,"* a special issue of Les Temps Modernes, Paris, February-March 1957, pp- 
1065-1448. The underlying common theme is well expressed by Andrzej Braun, who 
writing six months before the October Revolution tells us that ‘‘ the entire new 
generation of young intellectuals is now beginning to move: it finds itself in the midst 
of a desert just past a closed epoch of lies and lugubrious falsehoods "’ (p. 1176). 
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proletarian state. As Togliatti rightly pointed out, these were the 
essential themes elaborated by Lenin in his subsequent doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. They have remained until today 
the truest and the most authentic expression of Marxist thought, 
fortified as they have been by the experience of the Soviet revolution. 

But Togliatti now raised the question : 

“Can this doctrine remain fully valid today? Here is a subject for 
discussion. For when we maintain that it is possible to move towards 
socialism not only by using democratic methods but also by using parliamen- 
tary forms, it is clear that we are correcting something in that i as we 


take into account the transformations which have taken place and are still 
taking place in the world.” 


It is very well to say that by going back to an earlier, pre- 
Commune Marx it is possible to discover a justification for a 
democratic and parliamentary approach to the problem of the 
seizure of power. But it is even truer to say that the whole develop- 
ment of Sates theory leads to the Paris Commune doctrine, and 
that half a century of revolutionary communist experience had 
firmly fixed this doctrine as the only guide to proletarian action. 
To go back to a different position must mean to lead communism 
into the realms of opportunism and reformism. The fatigue of 
communist theoreticians as they try to maintain their sense of 
direction under such confusing conditions is already soars up. 

Roger Garaudy is not at ease in his sustained polemical attack 
against certain tendencies that have developed within the Italian 
Communist Party."" To speak generically of the leadership of the 
working class leads to an over-estimate of spontaneity and to an 
under-estimate of the role of communist parties. To insist as 
— does on the parliamentary way, without stressing that 
parliament would then have to be used to smash the bourgeois 
state machinery, leads simply to reformism. To take a stand on the 
unconditional acceptance of democratic freedoms leads to a view 
of the proletarian revolution as a mere extension of 1789. 

But there are other causes of anxiety, due to a growing uneasy 
feeling that the development of capitalistic societies is not following 
the Marxist pattern. Up to a generation ago the optimism was 
high and the great depression seemed to be about to confirm the 
Marxist prophecy of the downfall of the capitalistic system. 

Much has happened since then to upset normal expectations. 
Politics has shown a baffling strength and superiority vis-a-vis of 


11 **Le 8e Congrés du Parti Communiste Italien: A pr de la voie italienne vers le 
socialisme,"’ Cahiers du Communisme, Paris, January 1957, pp. 33-55. 
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economics. The course of economic events has been controlled and 
modified by political action enjoying an autonomy of inspiration 
that even the communists have had to notice. Theories of 
exploitation within the modern factory have had to be modified, 
and current capitalistic doctrines of human relations and condition- 
ing of the worker are beginning to be taken seriously as an 
important element of the contemporary picture. There is a feeling 
abroad among communist writers that the world is Changing 
rapidly and that for the first time Marxism cannot account for these 
changes, and even less predict their course. 

As some of the more restless French communist intellectuals are 
now saying, an immense critical, historical, and theoretical effort 
is required. Pierre Hervé, Aimé Césaire, Edgar Morin, Jacques- 
Francis Rolland have all in recent months moved against the 
ossified communist doctrine : 

“We must be able, as Henri Lefebvre said recently, to undertake the 
colossal task of the reconstruction of Marxism. We cannot live any longer on 
the basis of frozen theories which have only the remotest relationship with 
the dramatically of today. Only a vigorous effort 
can enable us to start a debate on the new ways to socialism.” ™* 


The interested outside observer may wonder what will be the 
source of the fresh theoretical and political leadership that the 
communist movement so desperately requires. 


13 Rolland’s interview in L’Express, Paris, November 9, 1956 
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New nations are not born every day, and the emergence of a new 
sovereign state within the Commonwealth in Africa is an event of 
considerable significance. The importance of Ghana—for the Gold 
Coast changed its name on independence day—is not confined to the 
African continent, nor is it of significance only to the British 
Commonwealth. Within the next few years one state after another 
will emerge from British colonial status and they will take their 
places, presumably, as full and equal members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Malaya, Nigeria, and the West Indies 
are clearly candidates for early elevation to full sovereignty, and if 
independence is postponed for other territories, the causes of the 
delay may be sought in the internal economic or political conditions 
of the countries concerned and not, as surely even the most rabid 
section of the U.N. will be forced to admit, in the U.K. herself. 


The Achievement of Independence 


Until the eleventh hour, however, there seemed to be a very 
considerable danger that the independence of Ghana would be 
achieved in a bloodbath. The opposition of the powerful Ashanti 
traditional authorities to the administration of Kwame Nkrumah 
was deepseated, and there were open threats of Ashanti secession 
and of violence. It is a tribute to all concerned—to the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox Boyd, for his last-minute intervention, to the 
backstage courage and sagacity of the Governor, Sir Charles Arden 
Clarke, and, not least, to the leaders of the political parties in Ghana 
herself—that independence day was celebrated in such a cordial 
manner. Only in Togoland was the peace' disturbed. The violent 
opposition of many Ewes to aig 8085 with Ghana before the 

of their territory now under French control had achieved full 
independence, necessitated the intervention of extra police and 
troops to restore order. Camps were set up in order to train civilians 
for terrorist activities; over 200 people were arrested and many were 
sentenced to fines or imprisonment for rioting and unlawful 
assembly. The wheel of fate has turned, and Kwame Nkrumah, so 
® The author is a Member of the Department of Extra Mural Studies, University of 


London; previously Member of the Department of Economics, University College of the 
Gold Coast. 
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long the bitter enemy of imperialism and colonialism, now has a 
“ colonial ” problem of his own! 

Tragic though the Togoland rioting was, a much greater tragedy 
was averted by the last-minute political truce—it can hardly be 
called a settlement—between the rival parties in the Ghana political 
arena. Nothing that may be said in criticism of the means by which 
the truce was reached should be allowed to obscure this fundamental 
fact. The overriding need earlier this year was to arrive at some 
compromise—almost any would enable the 
country to obtain full independence on the stated day. Whatever 
may happen now is not a British responsibility, but the lessons 
which may be learned from this experience in colonial adminis- 
tration have an application which extends beyond Ghana, and 
beyond Africa. Fundamentally the problem facing Ghana was 
how to reconcile rival powers in an agreed constitution which is 
itself extraneous to the society in which it is to operate. One group 
of powers—typified in Ghana by the Asantahene, the chief of the 
Ashantis—is the “old guard” of tribal or traditional authority, 
drawing power from age-long custom and usage and firmly based 
on the land. The rival power—in Ghana, the Convention People’s 
Party led by Nkrumah—is the rising new group of professional 
politicians, often university trained and drawing their power from 
mass organisation in a newly enfranchised, largely illiterate popula- 
tion. The one calls for support on tribal unions, the other on trade 
unions; one is based on custom and tradition, the other on ideas and 
revolutionary ardour; the one on land, the other on labour. Such is 
the dilemma of an emergent nation. The pattern differs from 
country to country but the underlying tensions, perhaps complicated 
by racial overtones, must be resolved or brought into equilibrium 
before harmony can prevail. 


The Rival Parties 
The situation which had developed in the Gold Coast a week 


or two before independence day was briefly as follows. Nkrumah 
and the C.P.P.—the “ popular” party—which had already won 
several elections, was the spearhead of the demand for full 
independence, and was bent on reform of all kinds. In opposition 
was the traditional element, backed by a strong “ middle class ” 
group of lawyers and absentee landlords, by this time thoroughly 
alasmed at the prospect of Nkrumah government unrestrained 
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by British colonial officials. Nkrumah wanted a unitary govern- 


ment with a single legislative assembly, simple majority vote even 
over constitutional matters, and central control of the finances 
of the country as well as the police, operating through local 
authorities (including regional assemblies) which were virtually 
controlled by the nts government. The Opposition wanted 
a federal form of government with effective power over finance 
and internal security dispersed in several regional assemblies, 
and a central government which was closely circumscribed to avoid 
any “‘ abuse” of power. A virtual deadlock had been reached when 
the Colonial Secretary from the U.K. visited the territory personally, 
and shortly afterwards a White vee * promulgated a constitution 
which was ar som with reasonably _— grace by all concerned, 
except the dissident elements in Togoland. 


The New Constitution 


The main points in the new constitution are that there will be a 
national legislative assembly, elected by popular ballot, with overall 
responsibility for Defence and External Affairs. There will also be 
five regional assemblies with defined peer in specified spheres, a 
House of Chiefs in each region (with the wre of the Asantahene, 
the traditional head of the Ashantis, enshrined in the constitution) 
| and non-political commissions governing the judiciary and the 
public services. Control of the police force is to be decentralised; 
| amendments to the constitution are carefully circumscribed to 
prevent erosion of regional powers by central government enactment 
or decree. 

The precise division of responsibility and power (particularly 
over finance) as between the national and regional assemblies was 
not laid down in the White Paper, but was postponed until after 

Independence Day. The White Paper provided that a regional 
constitutional commission would be appointed as soon as possible to 
“make recommendations as to the composition, authority, func- 
tions and powers of the regional assemblies, the funds required and 
| the means of providing them.” Meanwhile members of the 
national Legislative Assembly from each region are to form a 
temporary regional assembly. As a short term settlement of an 
immediate crisis this White Paper was a masterpiece of statesman- 
ship. Probably no other solution would have been politically 


1 Cmnd. 71, February 1957. The proposed constitution of Ghana. H.M.S.O. 8d. 
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practical or effective. Nevertheless it is legitimate to ask whether 
this short term advantage has not created longer term problems 
which may yet bring Ghana to the edge of disruption. Will the 
new constitution best serve the long term interests of the country 
or will the ultimate price of the immediate settlement be regarded 
in the years to come as heavier than seemed likely at first? The 
White Paper certainly helped British colonial policy over an 
awkward itl but there is no point in ignoring the fact that it 
leaves a legacy of problems which the politicians in Ghana must 
now resolve. The path before them will not be all a bed of roses. 


Past History 


Before we try to look at the future we must first of all glance 
briefly at the past in order to gain a little historical perspective. 
The story of British participation in West African affairs is well 
known, but briefly it might be recalled that the British government 
assumed control over the Gold Coast in four quite distinct steps 
and in four quite distinct ways. 

The first region to come under British rule was the Colony area, 
in 1874, which was taken over by an extension of an agreement 
with the local chiefs, the so-called Bond of 1844. The warlike 
Ashantis, terrors of the Coast, thus found their way to the sea—and 
the lucrative trade with Europeans to be found there—barred by 
other tribes who were determined to interpose themselves as middle- 
men between the Ashantis and the European traders. The Ashantis 
periodically went to war in the nineteenth century in a vain attempt 
to break through this barrier and establish themselves firmly in a 
coastal port, but the British backed the coastal tribes, and their 
superior armaments frustrated the Ashantis. When the Germans 
and the French, taking advantage of the defeat of the mosquito by 
Sir Ronald Ross, began to move inland from their bases in the Ivory 
Coast and mo cry the British decided to do likewise. They 
fought and subdued the Ashantis, taking over their territory by 
conquest in 1898. The British pressed northwards and concluded 
a series of treaties with the northern tribes thus establishing a 
“ Protectorate” over them in 1901. Togoland was taken from the 
Germans in 1914 by joint Anglo-French action, and divided between 
them. Since then Togoland has been first a League of Nations 
Mandate, then a United Nations Trusteeship, administered, in so far 
as the section under British control was concerned, as part of the 


Gold Coast. It will be clear that the only effective military 
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resistance to British expansion came from the Ashantis, who retain 
to this day much greater cohesion than their neighbours, under their 
traditional head—the Asantahene—with his mystical Golden Stool 
which still remains a power in the land. One of the more 
interesting features of the White Paper constitution, which differs 
sharply from the proposals of the Gold Coast government, is the 
fact that the position of the Asantahene, and other less important 
traditional authorities, is safeguarded explicitly in the basic consti- 
tutional law. Indeed this clearly now states that, in the case of 
Ashanti, the Head of the region is the Asantahene. The implication 
of these entrenched clauses is that the full power of the National 
Assembly, based on adult suffrage, is severely delimited by the need 
to work through regional Assemblies on the one hand and in 
consultation with the traditional Chiefs on the other. To many 
people in Ghana itself these provisions are regarded as necessary as a 
protection ne the allegedly dictatorial tendencies, with their 
consequential political and administrative practices, of the present 
central government. Since 1951, when the first constitution based 
on adult suffrage was instituted, the Gold Coast government has 
been dumineal | by a single political party, which in turn is con- 
trolled by a small caucus of men surrounding the person of the 
“ Life Chairman ” of the party, who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister. 


Future Problems 


One thing is now fairly clear. The room for manoeuvre by the 
Ghana government has been sharply curtailed by the new constitu- 
tion. The political institutions now being framed in Ghana are 
very much better adapted to maintaining the status quo ante than 
they are to bring about any major changes in the economic 
structure of the country. But this is precisely where fundamental 
divergencies of opinion can arise. What sort of government does 
Ghana really need at this stage of her economic, political and social 
development? AQ traditionally minded, conservative, cautious 
administration careful to avoid infringement of any traditional 
rights? Or a dynamic leadership willing to remould the economy 
if necessary, in response to changing internal and external pressures, 
even if this entails drastic modification of existing social institutions? 
Looking at this dilemma another way: which is the greatest danger 
to Ghana today—a stagnationist government, anxious to preserve 
individual (or more accurately tribal) liberty of action, to avoid 
upsetting established patterns of behaviour, and also to avoid the 
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concentration of political and economic power in the hands of the 
men at the centre of affairs? Or a government anxious to promote 
economic growth and rising living standards (or more capital invest- 
ment, as the situation requires) even if this means brushing aside 
some of the enchanting oddities of tribal behaviour so beloved by 
anthropologists, and so tenderly nurtured by the British administra- 
tion in the past? It may be, of course, that in sweeping away some 
of the established institutions, such a government may be found to 
have swept away at the same time some of those safeguards of 
individual freedom so highly prized in the West. 
Faced with these alternatives (and admittedly they have been 
d in an extreme form) each person will react differently, were 
e called upon to make the choice, according to his political and 
social philosophy. Some will say that economic growth must be 
regarded as secondary to the preservation of individual liberty and 
the conservation of traditional authority (the fact that there may be 
a conflict between these two aims is not often stressed). Some will 
= that if Ghana makes noticeably less economic progress than 
other underdeveloped areas, particularly if those areas are subject 
to more authoritarian governments, this will lead to inevitable—and 
ultimately successful—communist subversion from within, par- 
ticularly via the trade unions. Others, again, will stress the. need 
to encourage international investment, and will argue that a stable 
government, based firmly on respect for tradition, will be more 
attractive as a potential field for overseas investors, private or 
governmental, than a “ progressive” administration which may 
prove ultimately to have scant regard for its economic obligations 
towards foreigners. The point to remember, when discussing the 
new Ghana constitution, is that it differs markedly from the British 
model upon which the superficial observer (with his eyes on the 
mace, the Speaker’s wig, and the other ceremonial trappings) might 
suppose it to be based. An official “ Opposition” exists, it is true, 
but it is an opposition based on geographical and historical differ- 
ences, on cultural and linguistic dissimilarities, rather than on any 
kind of economic stratification. The fundamental clash over the 
last year or two has been between the traditional element, based 
firmly on the land and the tribal hierarchy, acting in concert with 
a number of “ middle class” professional people—such as lawyers— 
and the new politicians based more in the towns, the industrial and 


urban workers, and the cocoa farmers outside the traditional 
framework. 
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The Economic Situation 


It can be forcefully argued that the real test of the new Ghana 
constitution will be its long term effect on the future growth of the 
economy, although its short term effect in securing an apparent 
reconciliation between the conservative and the radical elements is 
likely to be in the forefront of the minds of most people today. If 
this analysis is correct, it is worth glancing briefly at the economic 
situation in which Ghana finds herself on the threshold of indepen- 
dence. At first sight it looks healthy enough—Ghana is one of the 
few countries in the western world which have a regular comfort- 
able dollar surplus on their trading accounts; and a sizable fund 
of unspent sterling reserves. But on closer examination there are a 
number of factors in the situation which must give the government 
of Ghana cause for concern. 

Since the end of the war the Gold Coast economy has been 
— the overwhelming dominance of a single cro — 
is well known, and until 1954 the price of this patie, pte to 
unprecedented heights. Before the war cocoa was sold for some- 
thing between five and seven cents a pound (spot) on the New York 
market. During the war the price was stabilised at 8-9 cents a 

und. After the war the price rocketed upwards, until in July 

954 it reached 68-9 cents a pound. Since that date the price has 
fallen considerably, to less than half the peak figure, and there is 
little, if any, chance of its rising again to any marked extent. As 
a result of deliberate policy, the Cocoa Marketing Board, a govern- 
ment sponsored cocoa purchasing agency which has the sole right 
to export cocoa, paid the cocoa farmer much less than the world 
price and accumulated considerable reserves of over a hundred 
million pounds sterling, whilst the government itself had buoyant 
revenues beyond anything previously experienced. Once the post- 
war shortage of supplies had been overcome, the government used 
its enhanced spending power to expand both capital investment (in 
roads, bridges, and public buildings) and in welfare facilities (water 
supplies, housing, free primary education). During this whole 
period the cocoa industry was threatened by the spread of a virus 
disease of the cocoa trees, known as swollen shoot, which could 
only be controlled by cutting out the diseased trees. Millions of 
trees were destroyed in an effort to control this disease, a campai 

which is still continuing. The present low price of cocoa in the 
world markets could—if the government were politically strong 
enough—provide a suitable occasion for rapid acceleration of this 
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cutting out process, as the loss of the cocoa thus destroyed might 
easily be recovered by an upturn in world prices, following 
decreased supplies. The resistance to the destruction of trees is, 
however, very strong, particularly in Ashanti, where an intensifica- 
tion of an unpopular policy, in present circumstances, is quite 
unthinkable. 

More recently, the announcement of a new synthetic substitute 
for cocoa butter, called coberine, has brought sharply into focus for 
Ghana the fact that a high price for any commodity intensifies the 
search for chemically synthesised substitutes. The claims made for 
coberine have not yet been properly spas om by chocolate 
manufacturers, but its very existence is a salutary reminder to 
Ghana politicians that the extraordinary boom in cocoa prices, now 
ended, is not likely to return. 

Oddly enough, the discovery of a substitute has also created 
some doubts (not alarming as yet, but disturbing) about the long- 
term prospects of another major Ghana export—diamonds. The 
recent announcement by the General Electric Corporation that a 
substance, called borazon, has been produced in the laboratory, 
which is even harder than the diamond, and at the same time 
withstands greater intensity of heat, is again a warning that the 
ingenuity of the research chemist is such that complacency amongst 
the primary producers of raw materials is, to say the least, unwise. 
Gold is another important export from Ghana, and whilst no one 
has yet announced the discovery of a chemical substitute (and there 
is no evidence that our modern alchemists are looking for one!) 
the long-term prospects for gold mining are overshadowed by the 
apparent determination of the U.S.A. government (which effectively 
controls the world price of gold under normal circumstances) to 
resist any attempt to raise the gold price in terms of the dollar. 
The fixity of the gold price is a problem for the Sterling Area 
generally, but it is of prime importance to Ghana particularly, as 
some of the older mines are now approaching the point where their 
further exploitation, in current market conditions, is a very doubtful 
proposition. 

t would be idle to deny, therefore, that the political rejoicings 
in Ghana over the achievement of independence are unsullied with 
anxiety. Once its constitutional problems are, at least temporarily, 
settled, the government of Ghana will have to reach some far- 
reaching fundamental decisions on basic economic policy. The 
decisions may not be taken consciously, but they will he taken just 
the same. We may perhaps glance at a few of the more obvious 
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questions which will have to be tackled, resisting if possible the 
temptation to suggest what the answers should be. The ve 

framing of the questions may, of course, betray an attitude of mind, 
but European commentators must now always remember that the 


decisions on these issues rest with the people and politicians of 
Ghana, and on them alone. 


Agriculture 

The primary economic issue which must be resolved is the general 
outline of agricultural policy. The alternatives may, perhaps, 
be summed up as the choice between conscious diversification, 
on the one hand, and deliberate specialisation on the other. 
There does not seem any reason to believe that the Ghana govern- 
ment will follow the advice given with such eloquence by 
Mr. Bauer’ in favour of the restoration of a free market economy. 
“Capitalism,” says Kwame Nkrumah in his autobiography,’ “ is 
too complicated a system for a newly independent nation to 
operate.” Indeed the whole trend of the argument in favour of 
re-establishing market forces as the arbiter of agricultural policy is 
regarded as more than doubtful not only by the politicians on the 
spot, but by others who take a rather more flexible view of the 
relationships between social institutions, such as the market, and 
economic development, than does Mr. Bauer. There are a number 
of tropical plants which can grow in Ghana, apart from cocoa, all 
of which have been grown at one time or another, but have been 
swept aside by the ubiquitous cocoa tree which has dominated the 
Gold Coast economy for forty years. Rubber, palm oil and other 
= products, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and tropical fruits of many 

inds (pineapples, oranges, lemons, limes, bananas) could all be 
revived as part of a coherent scheme of agricultural reconstruction 
in Ghana, provided—and here is the major stumbling block—the 
whole structure of the agricultural sector is remodelled. One factor 
in this situation is the present system of land tenure, to which we 
shall return in a moment. The other is the imperative need for 
the Ghana government to maintain control over agricultural mar- 
keting, and leaving aside the elegant mathematical formulae which 
have been devised to regulate the internal cocoa price,* to pursue a 
deliberate policy of price discrimination including subsidy to some 


2 See P. T. Bauer, West African Trade, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
3 Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana, Nelson, 1951, preface. 
“ For instance by Mr. Bauer and Professor Paish. See Economic Journal, December 1952. 
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products, in order to diversify agriculture. There is no reason at all 
to believe that such a policy would have the slightest long-term 
effect on the supply ase-ae who has studied pre-war 
cocoa prices can only feel a little sardonic at the fears that have been 
expressed in some quarters on this account—but it would almost 
certainly stimulate the production of many agricultural products 
which have been allowed to fade away as the result of an agricul- 
tural policy based on Jaissez faire. 


Industrialisation 


How far is the Ghana government prepared to press ahead with 
industrialisation, and at what cost? A recent report by Professor 
W. A. Lewis® is a classic in its field, wherein the proposition is 
fairly stated that any programme of industrialisation in Ghee must 
be based upon a substantial increase in productivity in the agricul- 
tural sector. It is easy enough to point out that too rapid an 
industrialisation programme is likely to cause heavy strain in the 
economy, but the fact still remains that if Ghanaians are —— 
to tighten their belts they may yet make their — the workshop 
of West Africa. Until a final decision is reached on the Volta 
River project, any discussion of industrialisation in Ghana is some- 
what unreal, for it is becoming increasingly clear that if Ghana 
goes ahead with the Volta project, she will have to sacrifice all 
thought of major development in other directions for several years 
to come, although the long term stimulus of electrification may be 
quite striking. The alternative to the Volta project is the develo 
ment of a power programme based upon nuclear energy, for the 
possibility of atomic power ushering in an industrial revolution in 
the tropics cannot be overlooked. 


The Sterling Balances 


A third decision, which in part arises from the other two, is 
concerned with the disposal of the sterling balances now held in 
trust by the Cocoa Marketing Board. But in trust for whom? 
The original 9 hg of the price policy of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board was quite clear: the Board was to accumulate a reserve to 
stabilise prices paid to the cocoa farmers, at least over the season, 
but it was not intended that the Board should make either a profit 


5 Professor W. A. Lewis, Industrialisation and the Gold Coast, Government Printer, 
Accra, 1953. 
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or a loss, taking one year with the other. These facts have been 
used, not only by Mr. Bauer and Professor Paish, but by cocoa 
farmers in the Gold Coast itself, to argue that the reserves of the 
Cocoa Marketing Board “belong” to A cocoa farmers, and them 
alone, and should be distributed to them in toto. On closer 
examination, this seems too simple a view altogether. When the 
Cocoa Marketing Board was set up, no one could possibly have 
foreseen the fantastic rise in cocoa prices which lay just ahead: the 
fact of the matter is that one section of the Gold Coast community 
came in for a windfall. In Europe, the recipients of such an 
enhanced income would have found themselves subject to sharply 
progressive increases in their liability to income tax, and the govern- 
ment would have taken a substantial share of the proceeds for public 
revenues. Whether this is justifiable or not need not concern us 
here: the issue to be faced now in Ghana over these accumulated 
cocoa funds is not in essence dissimilar to that which faces any 
government anywhere when it finds that incomes within its 
territories are, or in the past have been, unevenly cistributed. It is 
irrelevant to argue that some “promise” was given to cocoa 
farmers years ago that the Cocoa Marketing funds would auto- 
matically be distributed to them in the fulness of time. The real 
issue is, what general taxation and fiscal policy is the Ghana 
government proposing to pursue? 

One line that the government may take is to draw down the 
existing sterling balances in order to preserve the present income 
level, par.icularly amongst the cocoa farmers. There will un- 
doubtedly be a good deal of local pressure in this direction, and 
the new White Paper constitution will make it much more difficult 
to resist. In so far as the enhanced—or maintained—incomes are 
spent on imported consumer goods, exporters in Britain and Europe 
will benefit, although whether the long term loss of British capital 
exports will be offset by immediate exports of consumer s is 
perhaps a debatable point. 

Having decided what es ene of the sterling balances to 
retain subject to public control, and the general level of taxation 
which the country can sustain, the basic Seale must be reached 
(perhaps by a process of aggregating a number of individual 
relatively small decisions) on the disposition of resources as between 
productive investment and welfare facilities. The immediate 

litical pressure will undoubtedly be in favour of the latter, but if 
Sanat economic growth is the aim to be oye prudence 
would suggest a concentration of resources on the “ productivity ” 
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objective. This would involve a careful scrutiny of all existing 
expenditure in order to determine if, and how far, it is likely to 
add to future productive capacity. It must be remembered that 
very often investment in what at first sight appear to be purely 
“welfare” facilities in an underdeveloped territory where living 
standards are very low may, on closer examination, turn out to be 
more accurately regarded as an investment in “social capital.” 
Industrialisation cannot proceed without a reasonably healthy work- 
ing force educated at least to wed snc of literacy. The dichotomy 
between “ welfare”’ and “ productivity” expenditure in under- 
developed countries sometimes appears to be rather artificial. Thus 
we come up against the White Paper constitution again. How far 
will the new political arrangements, with the galaxy of regional 
assemblies, Houses of Chiefs, and other possibilities for all kinds of 
political pressure, and possibly obstruction, inhibit the concentration 
of available revenues on capital investment—social as well as 
physical—as — the very natural desire to raise immediate con- 
sumption levels, and disproportionately to enhance welfare facilities 
for particularly favoured groups in the community such as cocoa 
farmers and, to a lesser extent, urban workers and civil servants? 


Land and Labour Problems 


Underlying these fundamental economic choices, which in one way 
or another present themselves to any government in the modern 
world, are two major problems which the British administration 
for the last half century has shelved rather than solved. The first 
is the problem of land. The second is the problem of labour. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of land, and the 
social arrangements governing the system of land tenure, in tropical 
Africa, not only as an economic factor of production, but as a 
fundamental element in the social structure of the African com- 
munity. The Ashantis have a proverb—“ All power lies in the 
land ”—and there would unquestionably be bitter resistance to any 
government which attempted to alter “é existing patterns of land 
tenure, either by legislative enactment or administrative practice. 
The British tried tentatively to provide some flexibility in the system 
of land usage, if not of land tenure, towards the end of the last 
century, but such an outcry was raised by the local inhabitants, 
including urgent petitions and delegations to the Colonial Office in 
London, that the subject has been left severely alone for very many 
years. As an alien ruling group, the British had no alternative 
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(in the absence of any settler element, which was forcibly prevented 
by deliberate policy) but to leave the land in the hands of the 
traditional authorities, who in turn allowed it to be fragmented 
into many scattered holdings. It was a cardinal element of British 
policy in West Africa to eitoeivens at least closely to regulate— 
the alienation of land by Africans to foreigners. Even mining 
companies could only take “concessions” on a lease; they were 
not permitted to mae land outright. An indigenous African 
government is in rather a different position from a colonising 
power, claiming as it can to draw its authority from a direct 
mandate of the people in the country, and it may well, as time 
goes on, take a very different view of the land question than its 
predecessor. It may well emerge that the most urgent requirement 
of the Ghana economy over the next few decades, if its position in 
world markets changes appreciably, is (a) the aggregation of the 
present scattered agricultural holdings into larger units in order that 
more modern methods of agriculture can be introduced, and 
(b) flexibility of agricultural products and decreasing dependence 
on monoculture. Suppose it is found that peasant farm holdings 
of small dimensions, scattered in all directions, often with absentee 
landlords, are simply not efficient—or flexible—enough to enable 
the formulation of a coherent agricultural policy, geared to 
changing world conditions. What then? Will the White Paper 
constitution be sufficiently viable to enable sweeping land changes, 
and if necessary an agricultural revolution to be carried through, 
or will the entrenched traditional authorities demonstrate their 
desire and ability to prevent any fundamental changes? In this 
event, will the constitution be strong enou h to withstand the rising 
pressure of popular discontent, which will inevitably accompany a 
sluggish rate of economic growth? 

he labour question has several facets. The economy of Ghana 
relies heavily on migrant and migratory labour, not only from the 
Northern Territories of the country, but also from the surrounding 
French colonial territories. The number of persons migrating to 
Ghana to seek employment, principally on the food and cocoa 
farms of the forest belt, has shown a substantial increase in recent 
years. The British administrators at intervals over the last few 
years have made some well-meant, but on the whole ineffective, 
attempts to provide some measure of welfare facilities for this rising 
flood of migrant labour. The migrants are political nonentities; 
even today few of the migrant workers qualify for a vote, those 
who do iiniaaiilly fail to exercise their rights, and there is no 
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effective political organisation amongst them, apart from the tribal 
hierarchy. In consequence the British, and later the African, 
governments have tended to concentrate their efforts in the direc- 
tion of labour welfare in other more politically attractive, but 
sociologically less desirable, directions. Indeed the general attitude 
of the Colonial government has been* to assume that migrant 
labour not only is necessary and even desirable at certain stages in 
the growth of an emergent nation (which few will dispute), but 
that any attempt at large-scale settlement of —— in Ghana, 
at least in mining enterprises, is itself undesirable (a proposition 
which is much less obvious). What will the new. government of 
Ghana do about this particular problem? Will migrant labour be 
encouraged or discouraged? Will it be —— or left free of 
governmental control and welfare? Will the ultimate aim be to 
stabilise the labour force, or to preserve the concept of “ labour 
reserves” far in the hinterland? It may be that the ultimate policy 
that is adopted in relation to migrant labour will depend upon 
the drastic modification of the existing system of land tenure in 
the direction of plantation holdings, as distinct from highly 
individualistic peasant farming. 

As Ghana celebrated her independence, with the good wishes 
of the world behind her, she entered upon an era which might 
well tax the ingenuity and the ae yo acumen of countries with 
far older, and more stable, political systems than Ghana herself 
possesses. We cannot assume that the government of Ghana will 
necessarily continue to apply the economic policies inherited from 
her colonial predecessor. On the contrary it will behove any future 
critic of Ghana to remember, with due humility, that many of the 

roblems which Britain either could not, or would not, solve and 
which have been left undisturbed by tacit consent for many decades 
are now coming — into the light, and must be solved by the 
leaders of Ghana herself if she is to accelerate her rate of economic 
growth and thus take her place amongst the nations of the world 
as a worthy representative of the new nations now emerging in 
the continent of Africa. Furthermore the lessons that Ghana learns 
today have considerable relevance for other developing nations 
emerging from colonial tutelage. 


© See The Human Factors of Productivity in Africa, Inter-African Labour Institute 
(L.L.T.A.), p. 93. 
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ConsTITUTIONAL ProsLEMs IN Pakistan. By Sir Ivor Jennincs. [Cam- 
bridge. xvi and 378 pp. 42s.] 


Expranation of revolutionary action in terms of continuity with the —<—— 
legal order is an art in which English constitutional lawyers are unpractised. 
e juridical basis of the Convention Parliaments of 1660 and 1689 was 
obscure; but the legislation they enacted was unchallenged in the courts, and 
the legality of the consequences of the Restoration and the Revolution came 
to rest upon acquiescence. The poverty of English legal theory is explained 
largely by the fact that embarrassing questions of a similar nature have: not 
had to be answered in modern times. In 1954 and 1955 the legal advisers 
of the Government of Pakistan found themselves obliged to supply acceptable 
answers to a series of questions beside which the problems of 1660, 1688, and 
1689 appear an elementary exercise. They were, in fact, able to supply 
answers that were accepted by the Federal Court of Pakistan. Sir Ivor 
Jennings, who was Constitutional Adviser to the Government of Pakistan 
during this period, has set out in full the judgments in the four relevant cases 
and has supplied a penetrating and intricately reasoned introduction and 
commentary of his own. The story is one of unparalleled complexity, but it is 
of interest, not merely to students of the affairs of Pakistan (who have hitherto 
had an inadequate body of material to work upon), but also to constitutional 
lawyers in Britain, for the cases involved a searching examination of the 
concept of sovereignty and the ——— wers of the Crown in time of 
emergency, set in the context of the Sansl pelactatin of British public law. 
e Constituent Assembly of Pakistan was set up in 1947 by the then 
Governor-General of India under powers conferred by the Indian Inde- 
fares Act. The Assembly exercised both constituent powers and ordinary 
egislative powers; in its latter capacity it was styled the Federal Legislature. 
By October 1954 the Constituent Assembly had stiil not discharged its primary 
function of making a constitution for Pakistan; it was at loggerheads with the 
Executive, and it had become unrepresentative. On October 24 the Governor- 
General of Pakistan issued a proclamation to the effect that the constitutional 
machinery had broken down, that a state of emergency existed, and that the 
Constituent Assembly had lost the confidence of the people and could no 
longer function. Steps were taken to prevent the next meeting of the 
Assembly from being held. A ae of Members of the Assembly thereupon 
challenged the validity of the } mee ution of the Assembly, using machinery 
provided by an Act passed by the Assembly itself earlier in 1954. The 
Governor-General’s position was difficult, for he had no express power to 
dissolve the Assembly or to convene a new Assembly, and his power to 
dissolve the Federal ae had already been removed. The Federal 
Court, however, was able to avoid having to pass upon the validity of the 
Governor-General’s conduct by dismissing the action on the grounds that the 
“Act” under which the proceedings had been brought was a nullity in as 
much as it had not received the Governor-General’s assent. 
The immediate effects of this decision were staggering. The Constituent 
Assembly (unlike the Federal Legislature) had been thought to be a 
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“ sovereign” body whose measures did not require the Governor-General’s 
assent. ff the ao Be of its legislation was nugatory, then measures under 
which persons had been sent to prison and interned for reasons of security 
were invalid, provincial legislatures were impro tly established, the opera- 
tions of the State Bank were unconstitutional, and the decisions of the Federal 
Court itself were void. And it is worth mentioning that the Federal Govern- 
ment had never pressed upon the Assembly the view that its measures had 
required the Governor-General’ assent. 

The Governor-General next issued an emergency powers ordinance 
purporting to validate most of the Assembly’s measures with retroactive effect 
and to make certain other constitutional provisions. But the Federal Court 
held that the powers under which he had purported to act did not authorise 
these measures. The Federal Government now found itself in a land without 
maps. It might have reconvened the old Constituent Assembly; but this was 
politically unthinkable. It might have applied for special leave to appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council or have requested the enactment 
of amending legislation by the United Kingdom Parliament; these courses 
were also politically unacceptable, It might have abandoned its responsibilities 
by leaving all the problems to be sorted out by the courts in ordinary litigation. 
Alternatively, the Governor-General might have made a clean break with the 
past, suspended the constitution, and assumed plenary power. But, as Sir Ivor 
observes, it was thought desirable to maintain the rule of law so long as it was 
possible to discover some law to rule. The course finally adopted was for the 
Governor-General again to validate the invalid Acts, but only for a temporary 
period, and to summon a new constituent body. The question of the validity 
of these provisions, and of the Governor-General’s action in dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly, was then submitted to the Federal Court on a Special 
Reference. The court held that all the essential powers thus claimed by the 
Governor-General were vested in him by law. The power to dissolve, and to 
summon a new constituent body, was upheld by a very liberal interpretation 
of the royal prerogative powers that had been delegated to the Governor- 
General by the Indian Independence Act, viewed in he light of the fact that 
the Constituent Assembly had failed for seven years to achieve its purpose 
and had acted unconstitutionally. The assumption by the Governor-General 
of emergency legislative powers which, as the court had previously held, could 
not be supported by reference to any specific statutory grant of power, was 
more difficult to justify. The court was persuaded to take the bold step of 
falling back upon the common law doctrine of civil necessity in relation to 
the public welfare: the necessity for preserving the machinery of the state 
from destruction made lawful what would otherwise have been unlawful. Yet 
there was no modern precedent for invoking the doctrine of necessity to justify 
the exercise by the Crown or its representatives of common law legislative 
powers (as distinct from certain classes of executive powers) even in time of 
grave emergency. Nevertheless, the situation was saved; the new Constituent 
Assembly met, permanently validated its predecessor’s enactments, and made 
a constitution for Pakistan. 

To most readers the main interest of these cases will lie in the attribution 
to the Executive of inherent powers wider in scope than they will find 
mentioned in any of the modern books on constitutional law. Perhaps the 
books should now be rewritten; but one suspects that instead the Pakistan 
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cases will appear in a very long footnote. The constitutional crisis in Pakistan 
was without precedent in the recent history of Commonwealth countries, and 
there is nothing very shocking in the fact that it should have been resolved 
by an unprecedented application of legal principle by a court purporting 
merely to declare pre-existing law. Since, however, the crisis was essentially 
a political contest in which the lawyers were appointed as champions and 
arbiters, Sir Ivor Jennings’s account needs to be complemented by a political 
study. Unhappily, convulsive spasms continue to shake the body politic of 
Pakistan, and the events of 1954 may take their place as but one chapter in a 
history of critical emergencies. 
S. A. pe SMITH. 


New Sources or Loca Revenue. Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration. [Allen and Unwin. 
260 pp. 25s.] 


Tuts book is the result of two years’ intensive research instigated by the 
R.LP.A. and undertaken by a group of distinguished persons with a wide 
range of experience. It is written in an unpretentious and authoritative style 
admirably suited to the subject. 

No really important form of local taxation has escaped the group’s scrutiny, 
and the experience of eleven other countries has been pterd 4 examined for 
possible lessons. The group has no illusions that a problem that has defied 
solution for many years will admit of a single, clear-cut remedy. It recognises 
that rating revaluation will not grant more than temporary relict; it advocates 
the abolition of derating and it dismisses (in my view too summarily) the 
idea of increasing revenue from fees, rents, recoupments, etc. It then pro- 
ceeds to make the following specific recommendations. (a) That local 
authorities should be given power to impose a local income tax—limited to 
3d. in the £, on personal incomes—and that an equivalent charge should be 
im on undistributed company profits which because of administrative 
difficulties would probably have to 2 excluded from the local income tax. 
(b) That local authorities should be given power to levy an entertainments 
tax, subject to the central government fixing by statute the maximum rates 
chargeable and the relationship between the scales of duty applicable to 
different classes of entertainment. This local tax would replace the duty at 
present levied by the central government. (c) That motor-vehicle duties and 
driving licences should be transferred to local authorities. All these additional 
sources of revenue are to be levied by and to accrue to the major authorities, 
the county councils and the county borough councils. 

Far the most controversial of these recommendations is the proposal to 
raise a local income tax. For if means can be found of distributing the 
proceeds equitably between different authorities no large questions of policy 
would be raised by the transfer of entertainment duties, motor-vehicle duties, 
and driving licence fees from the state to local authorities. It must, however, 
be emphasised that the transfer of entertainments duties and motor taxation 
would greatly favour the large towns. Moreover, neither the transferred taxes 
nor the proposed new income tax would — the financial independence 
and accountability of the county district councils. 
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Already in my native county of Devon, rural district councils are spending 
on an avera ie rate equivalent of 3s. 8-2d. in the £ but are raising less 
than one-half of this amount (1s. 9-9d. in the £) in the form of the district 
rate. The remainder (i.c., the equivalent of a rate of 1s. 10-3d. in the £) is 
being obtained from other sources, the most important single item being the 
capitation grant payable by the county council to the district councils under 
section 9 of the Local Government Act, 1948 (the equivalent of a rate of 
Is. 6-5d. in the £). In one extreme case a rural district is spending a rate 
equivalent of 3s. 2-Id. in the £ and raising only 8-3d. in the £ as its net 
local rate. 

If, therefore, we believe there is any virtue in local government es, 
really local there is a great need to increase the financial independence an 
responsibility of the minor authorities, and this would certainly not be 
achieved by the group’s proposals. 

Even more debatable, however, is the proposal to levy a local income tax. 
The real handicap of local government finance is that it is confined to a 
particularly painful form of direct taxation, while the central government can 
enjoy the dubious reputation of <a - highly skilled in the arts of painless 
extraction through indirect taxation. Is it wise to urge that one form of direct 
tax should be supplemented by another equally subject to all the defects of 
local rates? 

National income tax, even with its carefully graduated system of personal 
allowances, is already frightening enough—particularly for the middle class 
salary earner who can take no refuge behind an expenses account. What is he 
going to think of a local income tax which ignores his personal and family 
circumstances and takes the same proportion of his income as it does from 
the childless person with an unearned income? For, to a family man earning, 
say, £1,500 per annum, a local income tax of £18 15s. Od. (3d. in the £) is 
not the inconsiderable burden that the group seem to consider it to be, even 
though it would be offset to some extent by a reduction in rates. It is true 
that the group is torn between a desire for a tax that can be administered 
locally and economically and a desire for a tax that will be equitable and 
acceptable. It is true, too, that the choice finally made must be a choice of 
evils. But it is difficult to see why alternative proposals “ought not to be 
criticised on grounds which, in fact, are cqully applicable to the rates” 
(p. 16). 

Nevertheless, the great merit of this book—which all interested in preserv- 
ing the independence of local government should read—is that the writers 
have had the courage of their convictions. For courage and imagination will 
be needed if the present very unsatisfactory state of local authority finance is 
to be improved. 

Although not everyone will accept its findings, whether on grounds of 
political wisdom or administrative feasibility, the group has done an extremely 
good piece of work within the limits imposed upon it by its terms of reference. 

at is needed now, I suggest, is an equally authoritative and exhaustive 
examination of the expenditure side of the accounts in an attempt to discover 
whether improvements can be effected in the present, apparently haphazard, 
methods of apportioning the costs of different local authority services between 
the national exchequer and local rates. 

W. S. Sreer. 
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Tue Faterut Years—Mewmoirs 1931-1945. By Hucu Darton. [Muller. 
493 pp. 30s.] 


I wext recall the first time I saw Hugh Dalton. He was addressing an 
audience of Cambridge undergraduates and astonished them by explaining, 
curling his lip as if in imitation of a camel, that it would be our future duty 
to tread hard on the faces of the capitalists. He seemed to regard his own 
class as vermin, but we were not convinced, as we were by the bitterness of 
Philip Snowden, the cripple from the poor home. Dalton’s roguish—or was 
it ogrish?—smile made us feel, as Mr. Baldwin is said to have remarked about 
Mr. Alfred Bossom, that he was “ neither one thing nor the other.” 

As I got to know Dalton better, I discovered that he was excellent com- 
pany, especially if _ like gossip with a spice of malice in it—and who 
doesn’t?—and that the main Eascence between him and other politicians was 
only that he preferred to forgo the advantages of pretending to be modest and 
disinterested. Instead he carried with him a banner announcing that in 
politics one must be Machiavellian, deep-scheming, and unscrupulous. If one 
didn’t hiss like an adder, people might not believe that one could bite. In 
practice Dalton has been a middle of the road Fabian. As a political 
technique I recommend something half way between Dalton’s display of 
candid venom and the usual hypocrisy of public school understatement. In 
fact, of course, Dalton has always mn a serious professional politician, 
sensibly regarding political victory as important, holding that the Socialists’ 
job is not revolution but peaceful change through nationalising industry. In 
the foreign field he has worked consistently for the League and the U.N., 
seeking co-operation with other social democratic parties. He never shared, 
except for peroration purposes, idealistic hopes about the brotherhood of man, 
or Marxist dogmas about class-war, fascism, and communism. In the first 
world war, in which as a young Etonian he fought in Italy, he formed a 
series of firm national likes and dislikes. He has always consistently hated the 
Germans and admired the Poles. Dalton’s code has ted him unreservedly to 
admire Arthur Henderson, to respect manual workers even when they talk 
wildly, and to reserve derision for doctrinaires. 

In this volume, which deals with pre-war perplexities and war decisions, 
Dalton very naturally presents himself as the man who, with Churchill and 
Vansittart, was always right about Hitler and rearmament. He is caustic 
about most of his wai illustrating his thesis, for instance, with choice 
selections from the larger absurdities of Stafford Cripps. But it is Dalton’s 
weakness that in ridiculing Cripps’s extravagant remarks about the dangers 
of “ Buckingham Palace influences” and the potential threat of a Curragh 
mutiny against a socialist government he does not stop for a moment to 
examine the theory from which they sprang. Economic : Chew fh interest him; 
political and social theories pass him by. Politically he is purely pragmatic; 
politics is the art of gaining power and using it for social betterment; every- 
thing else is twaddle, fit only for undergraduate discussion societies. 

Inevitably a book covering so controversial a period, written from a well- 
kept diary, with records of day-by-day conversations, becomes a personal 
manifesto. The advantage of this diary method lies in the undoubted authen- 
ticity of the recorded incidents and conversations. The defect is that he must 
select with hindsight and that the temptation is to publish the records which 
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build him up, and anecdotes which, taken outside their wider context, may 
be misleading in their implications. If I take a personal example from this 
volume, it is not because I have any grievance, but because the example 
illustrates the inadequacy of his psychological picture of the thirties. He 
recalls a conversation with me when he returned to England after four months 
in Australia and New Zealand. The date was April, 1938; Hitler had just 
annexed Austria. My diagnosis was that Chamberlain had now a personal 
foreign policy which had left us so politically and militarily weak that we 
should lose a war against the dictators. Therefore, Dalton adds, my policy 
was to “seek the most peaceful way of letting them gradually get all they 
wanted.” 

I had my pacifist wobbles, and I am sure that Dalton accurately reports my 
ssimistic diagnosis. But he gives only half the story and it so fetes that 
can give the other half. On } week that Hitler invaded Austria, I splashed 

the front pages of the New Statesman & Nation with a candid examination 
of what f’ Dough: were two possible policies. Chamberlain, I said, was 
muddling straight into a war, which, as things were going, we should lose. 
If, in view of the appalling character of another war, he really intended to let 
Hitler have his own way in eastern Europe and the Empire, that was a policy 
which we should support. But I did not believe that this could be his policy 
and I vehemently urged the only sensible alternative, which was an alliance 
with Russia and the organisation of a collective security system under 
Churchill’s leadership. I suggested that the leaders of the Labour Party ought 
candidly to back Churchill and to accept the rearmament and discipline 
involved in this policy. In short, I was on record in favour of the policy that 
the Labour Party, with Dalton’s urgent approval, adopted in 1940. What I 
most feared was that we should muddle into the war without Russia’s 
backing. Thus Dalton, truthfully reporting a conversation, unintentionally 
misrepresents the truth. 

On the evidence of this volume Dalton does not seem to me ever to have 
understood his less tough-minded colleagues. He reports a conversation with 
Lloyd George, whose position was mine and that of many of Dalton’s 
political friends. Given the prospect of a war on two fronts, Hitler might 
refrain from further aggression. But if the eastern front was represented by 
Poland without the Soviet Union, British threats and guarantees were, Lloyd 
George declared, merely suicidal nonsense. Dalton was right, and the Labour 
Party wrong, in voting against rearmament in the later period. But his 
colleagues were right that British rearmament was not the real issue. It would 
not have stopped the war, nor could it have atoned for the loss of our League 
allies, of whom the Soviet Union was one. That my prophecy about our 
losing the war without the Soviet alliance was not fulfilled was due to Hitler’s 
fantastic folly in invading Russia and to Japan’s equal folly in attacking 
America. 

The chief value of Dalton’s book lies in the account of the strange politics 
of the immediate pre-war period. As Labour’s expert in these matters, Dalton 
knew a great deal that was going on behind the scenes. His account of the 
war itself gives a fine impression of Dalton as a Minister; and I do not doubt 
that he was the very man to be in charge of Economic Warfare and also of 
secret and “ special” operations. One’s regret here is that he could not give 
more details, including an explanation of his eventual change of office. One 
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of his more onaing and endearing characteristics is his capacity for telling a 
story against himself, apparently without even knowing that it will cause a 
smile. He describes himself patting Churchill on the back and saying, “ Well 
done, Prime Minister.” He also tells us that he strongly opposed the appoint- 
ment of Stafford Cripps as Ambassador to Moscow. When, in spite of his 
warning, Cripps was appointed, he said, “‘ All right I hope it will be a 
success, but, if it goes wrong, don’t blame me.’ e¢ Prime Minister said, 
with a friendly grin, ‘ You’re on velvet.’” The capacity to tell that story 
without a qualm is no doubt a political asset. 
Kincstey Martin. 


Tue Oren Universities 1n Soutn Arrica. [Witwatersrand University 
Press, Johannesburg. 47 pp. South African published price 5s. ] 


Tue Anatomy oF Sourn Arrican Misery. By C. W. ve Kuewier. 
[Oxford. 88 pp. 7s. 6d.] 


Tue Last Trex. By Patterson. [Routledge. 336 pp. 28s.] 


In Derence of Cotonies. By Sir Aran Burns. [Allen and Unwin. 
338 pp. 25s.] 


Wuat do people mean by the term, “a multi-racial Commonwealth”? If 
they mean that the Commonwealth is an association of sovereign states, some 
of which differ from others in racial composition, the term is unexceptionable. 
But if, as sometimes seems to be the case, they mean that within the Common- 
wealth all races are treated equally, this is plainly untrue. It is untrue even if 
they mean that the Commonwealth somehow aspires to this condition of equal 
treatment. British colonial policy may have elements of this aspiration about 
it, but there is nothing of the kind about Australian immigration policy, 
Ceylonese citizenship policy, or the obscure doctrine of “ partnership” in the 
Rhodesias. It is simply not true that being in the Commonwealth is a 
guarantee of racial equality. Nor is it true, as is sometimes implied, that if 
South Africa were not in the Commonwealth, racial equality would prevail. 
But it is certainly true that the other examples of racial discrimination are 
mere shadows when compared with the harsh reality of the position in South 
Africa. 

If South Africa had been colonised largely by people from the British 
Isles, like Australia and New Zealand, it is ye certain that racial inequality 
would still have prevailed there. The British settler community would have 
assumed a natural right of superiority over the Africans, and would have 
moulded their national institutions in ways which kept — effectively 
within their own hands. Faced with a situation in which they were the 
minority and the Africans the majority, they could hardly have acted other- 
wise. But it is hard to believe that they would have created a condition of 
inequality so ruthless as that which exists now. It is probable that a largely 
British community in South Africa would have developed institutions similar 
in character to the two “open” universities, of Cape Town and Witwaters- 
rand, which present their case for survival in one of the books under review. 
Their principle is as follows: ‘‘ While conforming to the South African 
practice of separation in social matters (residence, games, dances), these two 
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universities, so far as possible, admit students on the basis of academic 
ualifications only, and in all academic matters treat non-white students on a 
ooting of equality and without separation from white students.” The white 
man can capitalise on his initial advantages, and has the control of affairs in 
his hands, but the black man can make his way to the top if he can surmount 
the obstacles of his own backwardness and of conformity to the standards of 
a white man’s community. This is the tradition of Cape liberalism; but it is 
not the dominant tradition in South Africa, which is that of “ the Boer people 
and the Afrikaner nation,” as Miss Patterson puts it. This tradition is one of 
denial of even the possibility of equality between the races. It asserts the 
superiority of the white man over the man of colour, and of the Afrikaner 
who pean Ml to his national standards over other white South Africans. 
Thus it is no accident that the present South African government wishes to 
slam the doors of the “open” universities on non-whites, and make these 
universities conform to the existing practice of the Afrikaner universities of 
Stellenbosch, Pretoria, Potschefstroom, and the Orange Free State. The 
essence of the nationalist Afrikaner position is that the tradition of the Boer 
Republics is the proper one for South Africa to follow, and that any other 
tradition of action, no matter how long domiciled in South Africa, is alien, 
unworthy, and subversive. 

Dr. de Kiewiet knows the Afrikaner tradition well, but has rejected it for 
that of liberalism. He thinks that South Africa is heading for “chaos or 
social collapse” if the present policies continue; and he sees little hope of their 
being changed. His three lectures, delivered at McMaster University, Ontario, 
provide a selective history of South Africa, an analysis of Afrikaner 
nationalism, and an attempt to put the South African situation in perspective 
against the background of general change in Africa. His story is depressing, 
as it should be. Its only fault is that, being short, it cannot fill in the detail 
of Atrikaner life, and explain to puzzled and angry Americans, Canadians, 
and British people just chet makes the nationalist Afrikaners act as they do. 
Fortunately, this task has been taken up by Miss Patterson. 

The Last Trek is the first systematic study in English of the Afrikaners. 
Its faults are readily apparent and easy to dismiss: it is sometimes repetitive; 
occasionally its use of sociological terms is difficult for the layman to follow; 
its tendency to tell the same Sicsocical story in detached sections in different 
parts of the book is sometimes confusing. But the reader who makes his way 
through it will emerge with far more ) tee ot e of the significant forces in 
South Africa than he can obtain elsewhere. If his previous information came 
from some of the books written before the war, he will find that, on the 
whole, he has been sadly misled in the past. A good many of these earlier 
books took as their theme the reconciliation of Briton and Boer after 
Campbell-Bannerman’s great act of generosity to the former Republics. They 
saw Smuts as the symbol of an increasingly united white South Africa, and 
hoped that his views would prevail. It was assumed that, whatever manifesta- 
tions of Afrikaner nationalism might occur, these should be regarded as 
survivals of the past and not heralds of the future: the future belonged to 
reconciliation. Miss Patterson shows in scrupulous detail how wrong a view 
this was. She shows how, throughout the nineteen thirties in particular, 
Afrikaner nationalism was growing and providing itself with the means of 
future strength. She describes the development of- specifically Afrikaner 
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institutions in economics, culture, religion, and education. She shows the 
determined, self-sacrificing efforts of the nationalists to make their language, 
religion, and social life separate and distinct from British influence, and how 
successful these efforts have been. She recognises that many people who are 
Afrikaners by origin have rejected this separatism and attempted to form a 
common South African culture with their fellow-whites; my she gives full 
weight to the influence of books and films and commercial forces from abroad 
(particular from the United States) which weaken the hold of traditional 
loyalties on young Afrikaners. But her book shows that, in spite of these 
diversions, militant Afrikaner nationalism not only dominates South African 
politics but is the most potent influence in South African social life. She is 
sure that there is no future for it in the world of tomorrow, where inter- 
national influences will conspire to make the Afrikaner position untenable; 
but for the moment its very strength and sense of purpose create the danger 
to South African stability pf Hae which Dr. de Kiewiet writes. 

The point about the Commonwealth which South African experience 
teaches is that, of itself, the Commonwealth creates no impulse towards mullti- 
racialism amongst the nations which compose it. Rather it leaves each free to 
go the way which its social forces determine. It is all very well to talk about 

¢ prevalence of British institutions such as parliamentarism and the rule of 
law and the English language; in fact, none of these is inherent in Common- 
wealth organisation, and each can be dispensed with at will by a member- 
nation which chooses to do so. The present South African government 
knows this. Its reasons for staying in the Commonwealth are that it gets 
access to diplomatic gossip and is able to placate its English-speaking citizens 
by remaining a member of something which has taken over some of the forms 
and traditions of the British Empire; but it is well aware that there is nothing 
about the Commonwealth which compels or even influences it towards a 
relaxation of its racial policies. 

Sir Alan Burns’s In Defence of Colonies is a defence of British colonial 
policy and a spirited attack on those nations which are constantl agp. 
“colonialism ” but “ whose treatment of indigenous peoples is deplorable, 
whose governments are the most notorious for tyranny, inefficiency or corrup- 
tion.” The book is particularly useful for its description of how colonial 
control has actually been carried on, and for its shrewd blows at some of the 
countries which assume that colonial expansion can take place over water but 
never over land. But there is an air of unreality about Sir Alan’s treatment 
which is not really his fault. His method of detailed rebuttal of falsehoods 
about colonial administration means that, while he shows up small complaints 
as groundless, he does not and cannot show that nationalism as a destructive 
emotional force is groundless. The main chorus of complaint against British 
colonialism comes from countries in which nationalism is a religion so 
powerful that it renders a recital of relevant facts tiresome, and the possibili 
of a benevolent colonial policy inadmissible. It is not necessary to go outsi 
the Commonwealth for an example: the Afrikaner nationalists see no contra- 
diction between attacking British colonialism with undiminished vigour, and 
treating their own natives in ways which would be impossible in a British 


colony. 
J. D. B. 
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InpUsTRY AND THE State. By P. Sarcant Frorence. [Hutchinson 
University Library. 189 pp. 10s. 6d.] 


Proressor SARGANT FioreNnce, finding it difficult to accept the passing of 
laissez-faire, traces the growth of state interference with industry during the 
last century and a half to conclude that its extension has been a natural 
development from /aissez-faire itself to what he rather uglily terms laissez- 
collectives faire. Since he writes with such authority and always logically, the 
case he makes is plausible enough as far as the pre-war period is concerned, 
but despite a theoretical conservative dislike for planning, © neato Tory 
governments have only partially abandoned it and state influence on the 
country’s economy including industry would be considered by many far 
greater than he admits in trying to justify his thesis. 

Thus, Professor Florence perhaps a little too that 
preference for non-interference by the state still prevails as it did in the time 
of John Stuart Mill. ‘“ Unless a case can be made out and Jaissez-faire proved 
guilty,” he writes, “it remains true today that non-interference of the state 
with industry is presumed innocent and even praiseworthy.” That may be 
so, but as the historic summary of the early chapters shows and the mere 
headings of the subsequent ones reveal, laissez-faire has been found guilty on 
so many counts that its ability to survive as an innocent party before a jury 
of economists would be doubtful. These chapters explain, for instance, the 
extension of state interference to defend labour against exploitation by the 
employer, and the consumer from the monopolist; how the state participates 
with labour and employer to avoid strikes and promote productivity and how 
it exercises control over much of industry and participates in it through 
nationalisation. And extremely useful chapters these are, constituting as 
complete a historic account as possible in so short a space. 

The chapter on nationalisation is the least satisfactory because the least 
complete. But allowance must be made for this because the development of 
nationalisation is still fluid. Professor Florence does not disguise his serious 
doubts about the wisdom of public ownership and its present control and 
organisation. In fact, here he is least objective, > it is interesting that it is in 
this chapter that he formulates his theory of development towards Jaissez- 
collectives faire. He concludes that a nationalised industry operated on com- 
mercial lines in co-operation with the trade unions, trade associations, and the 
state itself constitutes one of the “ collectives.” “ In spite of repeated assertions of 
the end of Jaissez-faire, Britain has emphatically not substituted state planning 
for a laissez-faire where the ‘state keeps the ring and only interferes when a 
case can be made out.” He adds that “ the country has developed something 
much more original, indeed almost aboriginal: the doctrine or rather the 
practice of latssez-collectives faire.” In discussing nationalisation, however, 
too little emphasis is given to the influence exercised over the public corpora- 
tions by the ministers who have reserve directive powers. These public boards 
may be, as is suggested, along traditional lines in being a development of the 
joint stock company system, inasmuch as they are required to operate com- 
mercially and have a large measure of managerial autonomy; but the statutory 
powers possessed by the responsible minister, the obligation to maintain 
collective bargaining and joint consultation, and the provision for consumer 
representation, remove these boards a long way from the non-interference of 
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the state. In tact, to some extent it could be argued that this direct or indirect 
ministerial influence has prevented the greater success of these publicly owned 
industries, although they have achieved a far greater measure of success than 
Professor Florence credits them with. It is true that he refers to the pressures 
in regard to prices and raises the pertinent question which has not yet been 
resolved when he writes: “Once nationalised, and having to consider price 
and output policies, state operated industries thus face the question whether 
they should satisfy national interests and human needs, or immediate indivi- 
dual consumer wants. The question may raise, and is today raising, 
dilemmas.” In contributing so instructive and stimulating a volume to this 
political section of this useful university library series, which is edited b 
G. D. H. Cole, Professor Sargant Florence closes a gap and thereby serves w 
both the beginner and more serious student of economics. 

Ernest Daviss. 


Tue Srate oF Israzt. By L. F. Rusuprook Wituiams. [Faber. 229 
pp. 2ls.] 
Syria AND Lespanon. By N. A. Ziapen. [Benn. 312 pp. 30s.] 


Tues two studies of the area from Aleppo to Beersheba, and beyond, are 
valuable additions to a Middle Eastern anes informed, objective, and 
utterly contradictory. Both authors are able and honest men. Professor 
Ziadeh is a Lebanese who has studied at the University of London, taught at 
the American University of Beirut, and is now at Harvard; Professor Rush- 
brook Williams, his identity too long concealed behind the magisterial 
anonymity of The Times, is a former Fellow of All Souls and a former 
Professor of Modern Indian History at the University of Allahabad. 
Professor Williams writes with journalistic ease and with a skill in evoking 
atmosphere that comes out of a long experience of the East. Take his 
description of the impact of Israel on the traveller who arrives at Lod: 


Beyond the range of the spit-and-polish of cosmopolitan hotels and inter- 
national airports, the old Adam of the traditional East can often be 
discovered in the form of broken-down shacks: pools of scummy water: 
swarms of children, driving cows and goats which roam at large through 
narrow, unpaved, unswept xing wl poverty: smells: flies. There is 
nothing of this to be seen near . Everything is neat, clean and 
sanitary—a testimony to the efficiency of the local government authorities. 
The people do not go barefoot: they are weli shod and well clad in 
European style: their clothing has nothing in common with the dingy 
white-grey amorphous cotton garments which the masses of Asia favour 
as their traditional garb. . . . 


Each author follows a similar arrangement: a brief historical sketch, 
chapters on government and politics, on economics, on “human society” 
(Professor Ziadeh) or “ Building a Welfare State” (Professor Williams), and, 
at the end, on the enemy. Professor Ziadeh’s appendix on recent develop- 
ments ends with a reference to a memorandum presented to the Government 
of Iraq by a number of professors at the A.U.B. in October last. It called on 
Iraq to recognise “ Britain’s unconcealed animosity to the Arab nation at 
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large, and her clear conspiracy with its historical enemy. . . .” To read these 
two books together is to realise how wide and unbridgeable is the gulf 
between the two societies: one of intellectual conservatism and of social 
backwardness, of administrative incompetence and political corruption, and 
of great if exotic charm; the other of enthusiasm and zest, of skilful and 
effective state planning, of vigorous cultural life, of secularism and sanitation. 
As Israelis and Chinese realise, what the East needs is not so much demo- 
cracy as drains, not only political wisdom but efficient water-closets. 

here is little to fault in either of these books. Professor Ziadeh suggests, 
perhaps somewhat unwittingly, the chaos of Syrian politics. By linking the 
story of the Lebanon so closely with that of Syria, he underplays the wide 
difference between the two states; however much part of historical Syria they 
may be, Beirut, Aley, and the Beqaa, differ totally in character from the desert 
lands to the East. The story of successive dictators—Zaim, Hinnawi, 
Shishakli, and their would-be successors—makes the account of the political 
parties quite unreal. One tires of references in the — Press, and even 
in this book, to Cabinets and Parliaments in the Middle Eastern countries 
as if they were instruments of government similar to, and as honest as, those 
in the West. It is clear from his later chapters that Professor Ziadeh is aware 
of the unreality of much Syrian “ democracy,” and of the political instability 
of the regimes. But what strikes the reader most sharply is the contrast of 
Arab with Israeli society. Israeli democracy is active, even overactive; 
landowners constitute between 42 per cent. and 47 per cent. of the Lebanese 
Chambers, and lawyers between 28 per cent. and iS r cent. One of the 
most striking features of Israel since the end of the Mandate has been the 
development of local self-government and the extent of administrative 
decentralisation; Professor Ziadeh comments repeatedly on the lack of muni- 
cipal self-government throughout Syrian history. The Arab states have failed 
—no doubt deliberately—to deal with the refugees; contrast the Huleh 
reclamation scheme or Operation Lachish in Israel. Illiteracy in Syria runs 
at 55-60 per cent.; Israeli publishing houses are putting out shout one 
thousand new books per year in Hebrew, and much of the writing is original 
work, The contrasts can be continued until they pall, for they are the 
contrasts that occur in revolutionary times, not so much between races, but 
between the forces of dynamic change and of stasis and reaction. The Arab 
world is changing, but changing slowly and reluctantly; its conservatism is not 
that described by Burke as a condition of “old and settled order” but—like 
most conservatisms, pace Burke—one of rigidity; its politics are still essentially 
tribal allegiances, its culture specious and thin. The challenge of the Israelis 
is not solely a territorial threat, though it is easy so to picture it, but the 
unending challenge of education and enterprise and experiment. Professor 
Williams’s book is a study of a national renaissance, of a nation of reformers. 
It is hard to find reference to a single reformer in Professor Ziadeh’s volume. 
In the person of Musa Alami, of course, they can be found in the Arab world. 
But the treatment he received from his fellow Arabs is comment enough on 
the difficulties under which they work. It is clearly on the efforts of the 
Israelis, and on those of unappreciated Arabs like Alami, that any permanent 
hope of the reclamation of the Levant rests. And on this, in turn, can depend 
the peace of the world. 


Esmonp WRIGHT. 
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large, and her clear conspiracy with its historical enemy. . . .” To read these 
two books together is to realise how wide and unbridgeable is the gulf 
between the two societies: one of intellectual conservatism and of social 
backwardness, of administrative incompetence and political corruption, and 
of great if exotic charm; the other of enthusiasm and zest, of skilful and 
effective state planning, of vigorous cultural life, of secularism and sanitation. 
As Israelis and Chinese realise, what the East needs is not so much demo- 
cracy as drains, not only political wisdom but efficient water-closets. 

here is little to fault in either of these books. Professor Ziadeh suggests, 
perhaps somewhat unwittingly, the chaos of Syrian politics. By linking the 
story of the Lebanon so closely with that of Syria, he underplays the wide 
difference between the two states; however much part of historical Syria they 
may be, Beirut, Aley, and the Beqaa, differ totally in character from the desert 
lands to the East. The story of successive dictators—Zaim, Hinnawi, 
Shishakli, and their would-be successors—makes the account of the political 
parties quite unreal. One tires of references in the oye Press, and even 
in this book, to Cabinets and Parliaments in the Middle Eastern countries 
as if they were instruments of government similar to, and as honest as, those 
in the West. It is clear from his later chapters that Professor Ziadeh is aware 
of the unreality of much Syrian “ democracy,” and of the political instability 
of the regimes. But what strikes the reader most sharply is the contrast of 
Arab with Israeli society. Israeli democracy is active, even overactive; 
landowners constitute between 42 per cent. and 47 per cent. of the Lebanese 
Chambers, and lawyers between 28 per cent. and 38 per cent. One of the 
most striking features of Israel since the end of the Mandate has been the 
development of local self-government and the extent of administrative 
decentralisation; Professor Ziadeh comments repeatedly on the lack of muni- 
cipal self-government throughout Syrian history. The Arab states have failed 
—no doubt deliberately—to deal with the refugees; contrast the Huleh 
reclamation scheme or Operation Lachish in Israel. Illiteracy in Syria runs 
at 55-60 per cent.; Israeli publishing houses are putting out about one 
thousand new books per year in Hebrew, and much of the writing is original 
work. The contrasts can be continued until they pall, for » te are the 
contrasts that occur in revolutionary times, not so much between races, but 
between the forces of dynamic change and of stasis and reaction. The Arab 
world is changing, but changing slowly and reluctantly; its conservatism is not 
that described by Burke as a condition of “old and settled order” but—-like 
most conservatisms, pace Burke—one of rigidity; its politics are still essentially 
tribal allegiances, its culture specious and thin. The challenge of the Israelis 
is not solely a territorial threat, though it is easy so to picture it, but the 
unending challenge of education and enterprise and experiment. Professor 
Williams’s book is a study of a national renaissance, of a nation of reformers. 
It is hard to find reference to a single reformer in Professor Ziadeh’s volume. 
In the person of Musa Alami, of course, they can be found in the Arab world. 
But the treatment he received from his fellow Arabs is comment enough on 
the difficulties under which they work. It is clearly on the efforts of the 
Israelis, and on those of unappreciated Arabs like Alami, that any permanent 
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Procress IN THE AGE oF Reason. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
Present Day. By R. V. Sampson. [Heinemann. 269 pp. 2ls.] 


Tueortes of historical progress are now so much at a discount that it is good 
to be reminded of the intellectual respectability, the vitality and resilience of 
the notion that mankind is moving towards a brighter future. From the 
seventeenth century onwards, that belief has been one of the most powerful 
forces in western European on and, = it has certainly inspired a 
good number of cranks and charlatans, it has also deeply influenced some of 
the best minds in the history of our civilisation. That is why there is much 
to be said for trying to understand on what grounds men like Descartes and 
Pascal, Voltaire and Condorcet, Kant and Turgot sought to justify, each in 
his way, their belief in progress. Dr. Sampson’s book makes a most valuable 
contribution to that understanding. 

In the main, the “ progressive” thinkers of the seventeenth century were 
content to view progress as the continuous increase in man’s knowledge of 
the universe by the use of reason and scientific method. It is true that 
Descartes was confident that the “new method” would ultimately make 
possible a “most perfect moral science”; but he was also content to accept 
‘ provisionally ” traditional ethical values, based on authority and dogma. 
And Pascal, whose theory of the progress of knowledge was, as Dr. Sampson 
shows, much superior to that of Descartes, specifically excluded such subjects 
as history and morals from the realm of scientific investigation. 

This is the exclusion against which the eighteenth century rose in rebellion. 
The philosophes were haunted by the ghost of Newton. The progress which 
reason had made possible in the natural sciences, reason also guaranteed in 
human affairs. That was the underlying mystique of the Age of Reason. 
There have been many more ignoble ones in human history. 

But the optimism of the Age of Reason was also grounded in its view of 
man, of nature, and of history. Man was infinitely perfectible, given a 
proper understanding of his nature and of the environment appropriate to the 
flowering of social virtues. Nature was wise, benevolent, rational; it “ willed” 
progressive change towards a final goal of human happiness. Only ignorance 
of its laws and priestly vested interest in mystery and superstition were 
responsible for man’s hitherto dismal career on the planet. Nor did history 
fail to inspire confidence that man must inevitably come into his rightful 
inheritance. The previous two centuries had already shown a steady advance 
towards knowledge and light. How could anyone doubt that the movement, 
though slow, was irreversible? The beauty of the appeal to nature and 
history, as Dr. Sampson notes, was that anything could, more or less plausibly, 
be demonstrated by reference to either. 

The philosophes, as Hume, the pioneer existentialist, showed, were of 
course cheating, though some cheated much more outrageously than others 
and Dr. Sampson dissects with admirable skill and precision the nature of 
their mistakes. He is, on the whole, less happy in his brief survey of nine- 
teenth century doctrines of progress, and particularly in his attempt to link 
Marxism to the philosophy of the eighteenth century. For the similarities 
between Marxism and the doctrines of the Age of Reason are far less important 
than the differences. Marx was not cheating. He did not have to, for, whatever 
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other errors he committed, he had found something for which the philosophes 
had searched in vain: the concrete, historical agent of social change. 

It would be easy, in surveying the history of the doctrine of progress, with 
its exaggerations and fallacies, to dismiss its advocates as poor deluded 
creatures, clutching at straws for some crumb of comfort. That temptation 
Dr. Sampson wisely resists. He does dismiss philosophies of history based 
on the belief in the inevitability of progress. But he also recognises that there 
is a world of difference between saying that men are capable of progress, have 
achieved much, and are likely, on the record, to achieve more, and saying that 
they are bound to do so. And it is refreshing to find a philosopher taking an 
extremely well-aimed swipe at the fashionable view that there are no 
ascertainable regularities in the historical process, from which it is possible to 
learn. 

Why the Age of Reason held the particular views it did about progress is 
an historical and sociological question which Dr. Sampson does not seek to 
answer. He tends, at times, to exaggerate the influence of ideas in one epoch 
on the development of ideas in a subsequent epoch. This is a common failing 
of historians of ideas though Dr. Sampson is less subject to it than most. As 
an essay in intellectual history, this is undoubtedly one of the best books to 
appear in a long while. 

MIisanp. 


Famity aND Kinsuip East Lonpon. By Younc and PErer 
Wutworr. [Routledge. 231 pp. 25s.] 


Sruptes of working class life, in the past, have been principally concerned 
with its failures—broken homes, juvenile delinquency, and so forth—and 
much of social work consists in repairing them. Hence, professional 
experience ~ a morbid picture. For this reason, the book under review is 
greatly to welcomed, since it deals with the ordinary lives of ordinary 
people. Although limited in scope to a study of family relationships under- 
taken mainly in Bethnal Green, it is reasonable to assume that somethin 
ye the pattern outlined here is to be found in many other industri 
istricts. 

The relationships with which the authors mainly deal are those which 
obtain between members of the wider family which extends ee husband 
and wife to their kindred on either side. As they show, it is the tie between 
the mother and her married daughters which does most to hold social life 
together. “I’m very devoted to Mum, of course; that’s understood with 
mothers and daughters,” says one of the women quoted. The mother of 
grown daughters forms a rallying point to which they, their husbands, and 
children resort, in times of leisure and of crisis; and through her is linked a 
group which forms a true “ friendly society” for the women who belong to it. 

¢ authors then go on to consider what happens when this situation is 
upset, by the physical removal of the younger generation. The study is shifted 
to families removed to a housing estate, when limitations of time, money, and 
energy restrict contact with the folks at home. This in itself is felt as a severe 
deprivation, made worse by the difficulties now encountered in forming fresh 
human contacts. In Bethnal Green, family, neighbours, the sheer thickness of 
humanity upon the ground, gave scope for all who wished to be sociable. On 
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the estate, shorn of their accustomed group support, people are inclined to be 
wary. Further, the scattered population, and the scarcity of such meeting 
places as shops, pubs, cafés, reduces the actual opportunities for meeting. 

One might expect that, in time, the situation would right itself, as bonds 
of common residence and shared school experiences began to form and con- 
sciousness of differing origins receded; but the authors are not very sanguine. 
The majority of householders are young couples with children, and there are 
few older people. Many estates have left no room for expansion, and there- 
fore the grown children will be forced to move away in order to make new 
homes. And, whereas in Bethnal Green, at least where private ownership of 

roperty exists, relatives or neighbours — receive preference in letting 
eames as they become vacant, here the local authority must pursue its course 
uninfluenced by the ties of kinship. 

The authors argue that such a policy is dangerously short-sighted, first 
because it ignores a vital area of human experience—the satisfaction which 
relatives together can enjoy; secondly because, by reducing the possibility of 
mutual aid, family provision for crisis is more likely to prove inadequate, and 
consequently a heavier burden is thrown ee the social services. They urge 
some official recognition of the value of the wider family in rehousing, and 
at the same time they would press for more intensive rebuilding even within 
the town itself. From my own experience, I believe these recommendations to 
be sound. Human beings need the warmth and ee of the small group, 
and they need the unquestioned right to belong, simply by being themselves. 
We cannot afford today to disregard the forces which make for personal 
internal security and social cohesion. 

It is perhaps a little surprising that the authors made no mention of the 
fact that much rebuilding has already taken place in the area with which 
they deal. Apart from the considerable efforts made by the Borough Council, 
several large L.C.C. estates have been and are being erected; and, while 
families are today being moved away from Bethnal Green, others are being 
moved in, both parties regretting the change, yet accepting it as inevitable. To 
improve on this situation would obviously be both ceughenel and invidious, 
but the arguments put forward here suggest it would be worth attempting. 

The book is the first report of the Institute of Community Studies, a group 
of social scientists working together since 1954. Their next report will be on 
the family life of old people, covering much of the same ground, but from a 
different viewpoint; and we are promised a further series of family studies to 
follow. Although the text is embellished with a number of tables, and there 
are no less than ten Appendices, the language is non-technical, and the 
presentation readable and clear. It will be welcomed by professional workers, 
whose contacts are limited largely to the working day, and to the specific 
requirements of the job in cad but who yet retain interest and ener 
enough to want to read around their subject. It should be of value also to yl 
shapers of official policy on subjects connected with social welfare; as profes- 
sional civil servants, many of them may have lacked the opportunity for a 
close and living contact with the people for whom they plan. Even those 
who are themselves of working # se origin could find it useful; however 
familiar the picture, we cannot all bring to bear the capacities for insight and 
analysis on which an understanding ms social scbsihehidhips depends. 
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Tue Sworp anp Tue Otive. By Sir Renper. [Murray. 348 


pp- 28s.] 
“ Essayez.” By Lawrence, Seconp Marquess oF ZETLAND. [Murray. 
xii and 307 pp. 28s. 


PouiticaL memoirs can be and often are very dull, or they may be highly 
entertaining. They may reveal facts and throw new vs. on familiar 
situations, or may merely repeat old information in the old way. Writing 
from experience, their authors could produce better history than ivory tower 
historians. This advantage may become a liability if the experience is too 
limited, or if it takes the an of a succession of appointments, so varied that 
their only link is the author’s career. 

Sir George Rendel has written about his life in the —_— service, and 
throughout the pages he emerges as a man with all the qualities of a good 
diplomat—disciplined restraint, balanced sanity, and a likable personality. 
But a good diplomat is not necessarily a good writer. The memoirs are too 
long and tend to be dull, despite enlivening episodes like his account ox the 
quarrels of the exiled Jugoslav government during the second world war. He 
introduces certain facts that are not generally Restle and one is appalled 
though not surprised by his revelations about the blackmailing of Luxembourg 
by Russia. Much of the detail is pernickety, and yet vital facts are sometimes 
missing or stories left unfinished, with a maddening excuse that it falls outside 
his scope. Such loose ends are inevitable, since the author has an itinerant 
career and relies almost solely on personal recollections, which makes the book 
episodic and lacking real continuity. Although he served in so many 
countries, he cannot communicate a feeling for place. He lived in a restricted 
society, which owes little to the country where it is situated, and he came into 
contact with fellow diplomats and Ministers of State more than with ordinary 
people. Whatever their defects, the memoirs contain incidentally a wealth of 
information about the calibre of our diplomats, the degrees of their 
responsibility, and their relationship as civil servants with the Government. 

The Marquess of Zetland’s political memoirs make absorbing reading, for 
he has a vivid style and writes from a rich experience, largely connected with 
the East. He gives a masterly account of the Muslim-Hindu conflict. As 
Rector of Calcutta University, he used his deep understanding and admiration 
for India to advocate the general study of her philosophy and literature instead 
of the compulsory western culture. He belonged to the happy school of 
thought which appreciated her peculiar genius, and which preferred to help 
her to grow to individual maturity rather than perpetually to spoon-feed a 
baby. Whilst Governor of Bengal, he promoted education and public health, 
especially combating malaria, and increased the prosperity and civic respon- 
sibility of the people. This breadth of vision deserts him in his final chapters 
about the difficult years 1935-1940, when he was Secretary of State for India. 
He becomes enmeshed in detail, and while the intricacies leading to the 
failure of the All India Federation may be of historic importance, a brief 
analysis would have been more in point here. He held his office under 
Neville Chamberlain and defends the unsavoury appeasement policy of the 
government. His arguments at least show the practical difficulties involved, 


whilst quotations from contemporary sources will confound some who would 
be wise after the event. M. S. ArrowsMITH. 
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JawaHarRtaL A Biography. By Franx Morass. [New York 
and London: the Macmillan Company. 511 pp. Cloth 35s. Paper 
17s. 6d.] 


As I See Inpia. By Rosert [Cassell. 256 pp. 18s.] 


Nenev, a rich Kashmiri Brahmin, was thirty-one when, in 1920, he first met 
the Indian peasants and saw their conditions of life. Mr. Moraes, the editor 
of The Times of India, who has written a life of Nehru, dates his develop- 
ment as a statesman from then. His anger and the peasants’ trust in him 
enabled him to overcome his diffidence and speak freely before a crowd. His 

litical thinking, previously engrossed by nationalism, became constructive. 
By 1927, when Re finished a visit of a year and nine months to Europe, he 
had the essentials of both his socialism and his foreign policy. Thereafter 
Congress found itself approving of land reform and denouncing such far-away 
matters as Nazism and Japanese aggression in Manchuria; work on the first 
— plan began in 1958. India was educated for her present role in the 
world. 

Mr. Moraes is best on Nehru’s relations with his father, Motilal Nehru, 
and Gandhi. His father, himself a nationalist leader, was an exuberant 
patriarch who thrashed servants in front of guests. Nehru’s own impatient 
arrogance and his rebelliousness may be equally attributed to his relation with 
him. Gandhi’s influence on Nehru’s behaviour was immense, on his beliefs 
negligible. Nehru thought Gandhi’s fasts ay Spee he found the mystic 
connotations of his “inner voice” tiresome; he never accepted his absolute 
values, least of all his pacifism. On occasion he did reject Gandhi’s leader- 
ship. He accepted it so often because he loved him and felt an inhibition 
over challenging him, because he wanted to preserve Congress unity, and 
because he recognised that Gandhi’s methods were effective in arousing the 
Indian masses. Nehru’s moral judgments have always been pragmatic. 
Since Mr. Moraes understands this, it is the more remarkable that he should 
deny that he is godless. Logic that claims Nehru for religion is of the kind 
that claims Shakespeare for Marxism. The arguments and quotations 
Mr. Moraes advances make any moderately decent and amiable rationalist 
more religious than any mystic. Nehru will remain godless though 
Mr. Moraes define apples as oranges. 

Loneliness, in Mr. Moraes’s opinion, accounts for much of Nehru’s 
character. A childhood among adults (he did not go to Harrow till he was 
sixteen), prison, and the death in 1936 of his wife, Kamala, all contributed to 
his experience of it. Today he tends to isolate himself by his inability “to 
decentralise work by entrusting some of it to others.” He is reserved with 
strangers. But he is relaxed with the masses and playful with his family. 
For the rest, he is orderly, brave, impetuous, petulant, and sensitive to 
ridicule; he keeps pet pandas; at sixty-seven he rides, swims, and stands on 
his head. Mr. Moraes’s analysis of Nehru is surprising only in its dismissal 
of feminine influences. He regards his father and Gandhi as the only 
significant influences. Yet when Nehru was a lonely child his mother “ was 
his confidante”; and the most emotional passages in his autobiographical 
writings are those on his wife. Nehru’s marriage was arranged. For a long 
time he treated his wife fondly but not untraditionally. Her ambition—to 
lead Indian women into politics and prison—was fulfilled only a few years 
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before she died. It is surely significant that the issue for which Nehru has 
risked most in domestic politics is the emancipation of women. 

~~ mixed metaphors and elegant variations, Mr. Moraes’s book is 
clear ite patronising and contemptuous phrases, used respectively of the 
British and the Muslim gue, it is mostly accurate: the serious exception 
is the chapter on Kashmir; nowhere in it y fe Mr. Moraes bring himself to 
admit that Sheikh Abdullah (let alone the rest of them) is in prison. That he 
should draw on Nehru’s autobio — writings is inevitable. What is 
disappointing is that his book should almost cease to be biography, and 
become political analysis, when Nehru’s autobiographical writings ieih—on 
his release from Ahmadnagar Fort in 1945. Is it not worth mentioning that 
Nehru let a Gandhian disciple “fast unto death” before he agreed to the 
creation of Andhra State? Certainly Mr. Moraes’s book does not com te 
for the lack of Nehru’s own account of the events since 1945: Ni on 
Indian nationalism is the equivalent of Churchill on the second world war. 
To find time to write such an account he would have to put himself in prison 
or retire; the two seem equally improbable. 

Although it was published in the United States, Mr. Moraes’s book might 
best be read by uninformed Englishmen, those who believe that the Muslim 
League represented the Muslims and Congress the Hindus. A book for 
uninformed Americans is As I See India, by Mr. Trumbull, one-time corre- 
spondent in New Delhi of The New York Times. Mr. Trumbull resolves 
for them the paradox of Nehru’s transformation since 1947 from nationalist 
white to non-aligned dirty grey. His book is similar to Chester Bowles’s 
Ambassador's Report, but less earnest, less knowledgeable, more speculative, 
and more amusing. Mr. Trumbull writes of his own experiences—which 
included sending a telegram to Lhasa offering to fly the Dalai Lama out of 
Tibet—and of he Indian people, customs, legends, clothes, climate, lack of 
air conditioning, and tourist attractions. He > second prices and tells readers 
where to report merchants who “cheat” them. American influence, he 
explains, is already causing the disappearance of the black tie; whether it can 
impose a retail-price system on the bazaar is to be seen. The black tie apart, 
Mr. Trumbull is sympathetic to the British, and he is almost sycophantic to 
the princes. Whether or not he used to believe that democracy and tyranny 
were the only two political orders, the evidence of paternalism in India seems 
to have surprised him. Needless to say, he still supports democracy. He 
accepts, and illustrates with objectivity, Nehru’s dictum that India must run 
before she has learned to walk. One expects a book by a journalist to be 
topical; this one appears to have been written two years ago. 

SraNLEY ALDERSON. 
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YEARBOOK OF THE UniTepD Nations 1955. [H.M.S.O. 556 pp. 70s.] 

Everyman’s Unitep Nations 1945-1955. Revised ed. [H.M.S.O. 
444 pp. I Is.] 

Tue TrusteesHip System OF THE Unitep Nations. By C. E. Toussarnt. 
[Stevens. 288 pp. 37s. 6d.] 

INTERNATIONAL Rexations. By M. Batt and H. [Stevens. 
667 pp. 50s.] 


Tue student of international government and relations will find much of 
value in these four books. The reference books of the United Nations are 
nearly always very well produced. The Yearbook dealing with the year 1955 


is in the same form as its predecessors, with the omission of the section on 
structure which appeared in some of them. All the chief activities of organi- 
sation are recorded in two parts; the first deals with (a) political and security 
questions and (b) economic and social questions, the second with the 
specialised agencies. The paper-covered Everyman's United Nations, which 
gives a concise account of the organisation’s first ten years, is the fifth edition 
of a book first published in 1945. It is a very useful summary written for the 
ordinary man who wishes seriously to study the structure and achievements 
of the organisation. The two other books are published in the “ Library of 
World Affairs.” Dr. Toussaint’s book is an admirable study of the trusteeship 
system and gives a careful account of what has actually been achieved under 
Chapters XI and XIII of the Charter. International Relations is the work of 
two American professors and is a praiseworthy attempt to describe and 
analyse the centrifugal and conminaell forces in the modern community of 
nations. They deal first with the evolution of that community and its history 
under the influence of the pursuit of national policies. Then they consider 
the evolution of the League and the United Nations in the search for collec- 
tive security. Finally, they consider the phase in which we stand today, the 
schism between West and East, between the U.S.A. and Russia. 


Trape Unions. By Eric L. WicHam. [Oxford University Press. 
277 pp. 7s. 6d.| 


Tuts is a new volume in the Home University Library and it is written by 
the Labour correspondent of The Times. It is an extremely interesting study 
of trade unions and trade unionism in which there is just enough history and 
— to put before the reader the problems of labour and the organised 
workers at the present time. Mr. Wigham is extremely critical of contem- 
porary unionism and its leaders. He considers that at no time have trade 
unions been more powerful and less effective. For instance, he maintains that 
“ the fundamental problem facing the trade union movement” is the problem 
of wages policy in full employment and that the TUC have not only failed 
to solve the problem, they have repeatedly refused to discuss it seriously. 
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Tue Trusteesuip System oF THE Unitep Nations. By C, E. Toussaint. 
|Stevens. 288 pp. 37s. 6d. | 

INTERNATIONAL Retations. By M. Batt and H. Kitioucn.  [Stevens. 
667 pp. 50s. | 


Tue student of international government and relations will find much of 
value in these four books. The reference books of the United Nations are 
nearly always very well produced. The Yearbook dealing with the year 1955 
is in the same form as its predecessors, with the omission of the section on 
structure which appeared in some of them. All the chief activities of organi- 
sation are recorded in two parts; the first deals with (a) political and security 
questions and (b) economic and social questions, the second with the 
specialised agencies. The paper-covered Everyman's United Nations, which 
gives a concise account of the organisation’s first ten years, is the fifth edition 
of a book first published in 1945. It is a very useful summary written for the 
ordinary man who wishes seriously to study the structure and achievements 
of the organisation. The two other books are published in the “ Library of 
World Affairs.” Dr. Toussaint’s book is an admirable study of the trusteeship 
system and gives a careful account of what has actually been achieved under 
Chapters XI and XIII of the Charter. /nternational Relations is the work of 
two American professors and is a praiseworthy attempt to describe and 
analyse the centrifugal and centripetal forces in the modern community of 
nations. They deal first with the evolution of that community and its history 
under the influence of the pursuit of national policies. Then they consider 
the evolution of the League and the United Nations in the search for collec- 
tive security. Finally, they consider the phase in which we stand today, the 
schism between West and East, between the U.S.A. and Russia. 


Trape Unions. By Eric L. Wicham. [Oxford University Press. 
277 pp. 7s. 6d. | 


Tuis is a new volume in the Home University Library and it is written by 
the Labour correspondent of The Times. It is an extremely interesting study 
of trade unions and trade unionism in which there is just enough history and 
analysis to put before the reader the problems of labour and the organised 
workers at the present time. Mr. Wigham is extremely critical of contem- 
porary unionism and its leaders. He considers that at no time have trade 
unions been more powerful and less effective. For instance, he maintains that 

“the fundamental problem facing the trade union movement ” is the problem 
of wages policy in full employment and that the TUC have not only failed 
to solve the problem, they hens repeatedly refused to discuss it seriously. 
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its accuraéy is unimpeachable. i tar more than a dictionary. . This 
terms, and, as sgcb, should be of immense use to us all, including journalists and historians, Gps 
who wish to asgute themselves of the precise meaning and implications of parliamentary HAGE.” 
expressions... «there has never yet been so handy a compendium of parliamentary 

matters, covering #0 wide a field ; and the authors deserve much congratulation on. bringing 
40 completion * valuable a work.” —The Times Literary Supplement 
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China is based on official Chinese 


"THE ORGANIZATION OF 


BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT | 

1914-1956. 

A Survey y by? a Study Group® 

The structure of British Government has changed radically since the 

beginning of the First World War. -This®book contains the first 


detailed account of that development. N, CBE. 
Written by F. M.G; Wilson. 32. 


_'TURKISM. AND. THE SOVIETS 
Charles W. Hostler © 


54’ million Turkish speaking peoples are scattered scrote Asie in a 
vital strategical area. The problems’ which would arise oe an 
awakening of Turkish are here. 


This study of the economic, social and political nature oe ‘Communist 


RUSSIA IN THE MAKING ° 
“John Lawrence 


Silk Lelesiecs presents the long and complicated history of Russia as 
a living and intelligible whole from the beginning down to today. 
Based on a wide knowledge of Russian ‘history and a ‘considerable 
experience ‘of Soviet ways, his book ssctmed an admirable: starting 
point for wider reading. 25s. 
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